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For Composition (Courses 


USING GOOD 
ENGLISH 


by Robert Warnock 
USING GOOD ENGLISH is a ‘ 
Gh a tort 


¢ it contains all the instructional material in 
writing, correlated with reading, that the 
freshman course requires; 


Gs. a workbook 
*¢ it is implemented with a particularly full 


set of exercises. 


-workbook”’ 


USING GOOD ENGLISH contains: 


Part 1. The Elements of Composition 

Part 2. Reading for Speed and Comprehen- 
sion 

Part 3. The Mechanics of Writing 

Part 4. Research and Writing. 


Available in Form A and Form B which contain 
completely different exercises. 


Each Form—415 pages $2.75 list 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York San Francisco 
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Designed to stimulate 
the thinking, writing 
and speaking of 
college freshmen 


The New Fourth Edition of 


PATTERNS FOR 
LIVING 


By Oscar J. Campbell, Justine Van Gundy 
and Caroline Shrodes 


This widely-applauded, widely-used anthology was originally pre- 
pared to stimulate a questioning attitude and to create an awareness 
of the satisfactions and problems of the individual in society. In the 
new fourth edition more emphasis is placed on the discovery of self, 
in both a philosophical and psychological sense. Part I, THE INDI- 
VIDUAL, proceeds from exploration of the self, of interpersonal 
relations, to consideration of problems of reason, faith, and value. 
Part II, THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY, moves from a consideration of 
media of communication, including the arts, to an exploration of 
education, our democratic heritage, freedom and human dignity, and 
the world scene. By reducing the number of poetic and literary pieces, 
without sacrifice of quality in thought and expression, in favor of 
selections which establish points of contact with the experiences and 
expectations of the college freshman, the authors help to make the 
student aware of his own personality and his relationship to the 
world. All the major forms of literary expression are amply repre- 
sented, and while the study of form is not stressed, the wide range 
of selections lends itself to such study, if it is desired. Half of the 
material is new, drawn from the most significant and representative 
writers of the last thirty years. 


Ready in March 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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PREFACE TO DRAMA 


Vew and Ronald 


An Introduction to Dramatic Literature and Theater Art 
CHARLES W. COOPER, Whittier College 


Ready in March. A systematic introduc- 
tion to both dramatic literature and 
theater art. The student is encouraged to 
observe the drama in its relation to human 
behavior, and is guided to the use of lit- 
erary and theatrical terms. Thoughtful 
analysis of the content of a play develops 
his consciousness of the complexity of the 
dramatic experience and calls forth imag- 
inative awareness of the theatrical poten- 
tial in the playscript. The play, once fully 
realized, invites discussion of historical 
perspective and critical consideration of 
its forms and ideas. 


THE CREATIVE READER 


Part I contains five essays on dramatic 
theory, illustrated by five short plays with 
introductory notes and commentary. Part 
II consists of eight longer dramas for 
close study, application of the dramatic 
theory, and class discussion. The plays 
selected range from Antigone to The 
Crucible. Each is preceded by an intro- 
duction and followed by provocative 
criticism. 

PREFACE TO DRAMA will serve as 
an introductory textbook for courses in 
English, Speech and Drama, or the Hu- 
manities. 

Approximately 770 pages. 


An Anthology of Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 


Edited by R. W. STALLMAN, University of Connecticut, and 
R. E. WATTERS, University of British Columbia 


For first and second year college courses, an 
anthology with a rich, diversified selection of 
short stories, plays, and poems. It is distin- 
guished from other anthologies by its materials 
for studying works in relation to the creative 
process by which they came into being and the 
interpretive process by which they are under- 
stood. Throughout, the emphasis is on compari- 


son and contrast. The student is provided with 
a wealth of varied criticism and interpretation. 


“The selections are excellent. I like the addi- 
tion of comment from writers and critics on the 
various works . . . in a beginning writing class 
it is ideal."—-WILLIAM A. OWENS, Colum- 
bia University. 923 pages. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF AMERICAN CRITICISM 


CLARENCE A. BROWN, Marquette University 


Representative selections of American literary 
criticism from Colonial times to the modern 
period, designed for courses in criticism and 
in American literature. To illustrate the de- 
velopment of American criticism, the readings 
are presented within an historical framework— 
in terms of the various periods and literary 
movements that have characterized the growth 
of American writing. Some of the material is 


now available in book form for the first time, 
and much is included from books and periodicals 
that have been long out of print. 


“Impressed with its editorial thoroughness 
and its well-chosen selections . . . a creditable 
addition to scholarship as well as an excellent 
text.".—FLOYD STOVALL, University of 
North Carolina. 724 pp. 


——=THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10— 
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NEW HIGHWAYS IN COLLEGE COMPOSITION 
2nd Edition (1955) 


by OSCAR CARGILL, New York University 
REGINALD CALL, University of New Hampshire 
HOMER A. WATT 
WILLIAM CHARVAT, Ohio State University 


The new Second Edition, which now includes sections on poetry and drama, is a three- 
in-one textbook offering a complete course in English for the typical freshman year. 
1) a Reader, contains a wide and varied selection of the best modern prose, poetry, 
and drama. 2) A Rhetoric, develops a philosophy of composition in accordance with 
approved standards of traditional English modified by modern usage. 3) A Handbook, 
concentrates on errors made by freshmen, and explains modern grammatical usage 
briefly and clearly. 


7” « 934" . 960 pages ° January 1955 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Sth Edition (1955) 


by (A. CHARLES BABENROTH) 
CHARLES CHANDLER PARKHURST, Boston University 


Stressing tone, the attitude of the writer, and psychological approach, this new and 
thorough revision of the most widely used text in the field shows that good English 
is not the only prerequisite for effective business communication. The authors first 
emphasize fundamentals, then show how to write various types of business messages 
to maximize their power and value. The importance of both written and oral communica- 
tions is stressed, particularly: letters, reports, inter- and intra-office memos, telegrams, 
and other messages. 


554” x 704 pages ° January 1955 


MODERN TECHNICAL WRITING 


by THEODORE A. SHERMAN, University of Idaho 


This new text gives clear and explicit instructions to students in engineering, agriculture, 
forestry, mining, metallurgy, public health and many other technical fields on how 
to make technical writing effective. The first part of the text takes up problems that 
arise in technical writing of every type. The second concentrates upon reports. The 
third consists of a more extensive discussion of business correspondence than is offered 
in most books on technical writing. Exercises and assignments are numerous and varied. 


554” x ° 445 pages January 1955 


For approval copies unife 
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Harper & Brothers Publishers 


Announce the Fourth Edition 
of the Leading “All-in-One” 
Text For Freshman Composition 


A 
COMPLETE COURSE 
in 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


FOURTH EDITION 
By HARRY SHAW 


BOOK I: WRITING (Rhetoric) 


Revised, expanded at points, provided with new illustrative 
material, and with a new chapter on communication skill by 
C. Merton Babcock. 


BOOK TWO: REWRITING (Handbook) 


Alterations throughout, with increased emphasis on levels of 
word usage and communication skills. 


BOOK THREE: READING 


Extensive changes, with many substitutions and such additions 
as two plays and a section of fifty-odd narrative and lyric poems. 


1180 pages $5.50 


Also Available in the Fourth Edition 


WRITING AND REWRITING (Books I & II) $3.00 
A COLLECTION OF READINGS FOR WRITERS (Book III) $4.00 
WORKBOOK TO ACCOMPANY A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH, Shaw and Roberts $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Recent ... Readable . . . Scholarly 


From Pampas to Hedgerows 
and Downs 


A Study of W. H. Hudson 


By RicHArD E. HAYMAKER. Probably no one, 
in any country or at any time, has written of 
the outdoors in a more permanent literary way 
than W. H. Hudson. Since his death in 1922, 
only one comprehensive critical study of his 
work has appeared. The present volume is on 
a much fuller scale and includes the latest 
scholarship. $5.00 


The New Woman: 


Her Emergence In English Drama 
(1600-1730) 


By JEAN ELISABETH GAGEN. This book de- 
scribes the first appearances in English drama 
of the type of woman who is popularly called, 
“the new woman.” “This then is Miss Gagen’s 
focus, and her glass is so fine that the reader 
can follow with ease and great pleasure ...a 
successful compendium of specialized testimony 
to woman's gathering importance in an age of 
transition. . . ."—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


American Literature in Parody 


A Collection of Parody, Satire, and 
Literary Burlesque of American 
Writers Past and Present 


Compiled and edited by RoBerT P. FALK. An 
old and respected art form, parody does not get 
the hearing it deserves. Too often one comes 
upon it in inaccessible, out-of-the-way places 
and later wishes he could remember where he 
saw it. Professor Falk’s purpose in the present 
collection was to recover the best parodies and 
arrange them around a central theme. As a 
result, he provides here a kind of parody- 
handbook to American literature ranging in 
time from Poor Richard to The Lost (and 
Found) Generation of our century. Delight- 
fully illustrated. $4.00 


BOOKMAN 


Young Henry James, 1843-1870 


By RoBERT CHARLES LE CLA. This book is a 
richly documented, finely appreciative study of 
the childhood, youth, and early manh of 
Henry James. Of particular interest are the chap- 
ters dealing with his father’s extraordinary 
theory of education, the salient European in- 
fluences, the unfolding of his literary ambitions, 
the gradual fusion of the young cosmopolite 
with the promising author he had become by 
1870. Drawing widely on highly significant ma- 
terial in this country and abroad, the author pre- 
sents a volume that will have wide appeal, not 
only to scholars, to whom it will be indispens- 
able, but also to the general reader. More than 
500 pages. 

Ready in April. Order now at the prepublication 
price of $6.00 


A Description of Millenium 
Hall 


By SARAH Scott. Edited by Walter M. Critten- 
den. Lovers of English literature will treasure 
this rarity among books—a reissue of a work 
which helped to cast the novel in the form we 
know it today. This novel was a best seller when 
it first appeared in 1762, running through four 
editions by 1778. 

Ready in March $4.00 


The Touchstones of 
Matthew Arnold 


By JOHN S. EELLs, Jr. “There gan be no more 
useful help for discovering what poetry belongs 
to the class of the truly excellent, and can there- 
fore do us most good, than to have always in 
one’s mind lines and expressions of the great 
masters, and to apply them as a touchstone to 
other poetry,” wrote Matthew Arnold. In this 
searching study, Professor Eells explores the 
Touchstone theory fully in its application to 
Arnold's work and assesses its general validity. 
Ready in March $4.50 


ASSOCIATES 


“The House where scholarly and specialized studies are always welcome” 


34 East 23d Street 


New York 10 
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For. Freshman (Composition 


The Complete Course— 
Rhetoric, Practical Composi- 
tion, Readings, Handbook 


Understanding and 
Using English 
Revised and Enlarged 


NewMan B. Birk and GENEVIEVE B. Birk 


Rhetoric. Searching analysis of the nature 
of language and brilliant discussions of 
the various kinds of writing. 


Practical Composition. Application of 
rhetorical principles to the student’s writ- 
ing and speaking: the theme, the research 
paper, the examination, everyday com- 
munication. Stimulating treatment of 
speech, reading, and vocabulary. 


Readings. Thirty-nine full-bodied selec- 
tions from outstanding writers, past and 
present, amply illustrative of the types of 
discourse. 


Handbook. Up-to-date, well-organized, 
readable treatment of grammar, usage, and 
mechanics. 


875 pages $3.75 


EXPANDING HORIZONS 


Comprehensive Handbook plus 
the Principles of Composition 
and Their Application 


The Odyssey Handbook 
and Guide to Writing 


Grorce B. Woops and 
W. ARTHUR TURNER 


Handbook, Organized for maximum use- 
fulness to the student. Outstanding for its 
completeness: grammar review; sentence 
correctness, clearness, and effectiveness; 
word correctness, clearness, and effective- 
ness; punctuation; mechanics; spelling; 
grammatical terms; misused words and 
phrases; idioms; trite expressions. 


Guide to Writing. Realistic treatment of 
the student writer’s problems and guide 
to their solution. Application of the prin- 
ciples of rhetoric to the theme, the report, 
the letter, and the research paper. 


Full analysis of the techniques of descrip- 
tion, exposition, narration, and argument, 
with pertinent illustrations. 


495 pages $3.00 


A Reader for English Composition 


Ernest W. KInnE and ArRNoLp P. Drew 


Forty-nine challenging selections on subjects of current and enduring significance. De- 
signed to enlarge the student’s intellectual horizon, to increase his understanding of his 


world and himself, to develop his command of clear, effective expression. 


531 pages 
THE ODYSSEY PRESS, INC. 


$3.00 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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A compact, convenient, 
two-volume anthology 


THE ENGLISH HERITAGE 


A representative body of vital and interest- 
ing literature sufficient for a full year’s 
study. Based on the wide experience of the 
Weatherly editors in teaching a survey course in Eng- 
lish literature at the University of Missouri 
Moff ett and elsewhere, it provides situations chosen 
Pr outy for student appeal. The books include 
prose, poetry, and 7 complete plays show- 
Noyes ing the development of English drama ex- 
cept for Shakespeare. Adequate aids to in- 
terpretation and a series of specially drawn 

maps are included. 


Volume I—from Beowulf through Burke 
Volume I1—from Burns through Day Lewis 


Write for full information about these two 
important volumes in English literature. 


H Office: B 
GINN AND Sales Offices: New York oe Chicago 16 
Atl Dall Columbus 16 
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GUIDE TO COMPOSITION 
by J. N. Hook and William Ekstrom 


The complete, modern, and logical treatment of com- 
position and grammar blending the functional communica- 
tion approach and the best of traditional content. Students 
and instructors will be impressed by the broad coverage 
and the entertaining presentation. 


TOWARD BETTER ENGLISH—Revised 


by J. N. Hook and William Ekstrom 


An excellent grammar and punctuation handbook-work- 
book to accompany any modern textbook. 


THE STORY SURVEY—Revised 


by Harold Blodgett 


A representative collection of European and American 
short stories including some of the lesser-known works of 
recognized craftsmen. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake Street East Washington Square 
Chicago 6, Illinois Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


Johnson EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


Pugh GUIDE TO RESEARCH WRITING 


Grant Bracher Duff 
CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION IN WRITING 


Second Series Form B 


ESTABLISHED 
TEXTS 


Hayford + Vincent READER AND WRITER 


Foerster Steadman McMillan 
WRITING AND THINKING Fifth Edition 


McCrimmon WRITING WITH A PURPOSE 
A First Course in College Composition 


from HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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The Past Half-Century in Literature, 1900-1950 


John Crowe Ransom, Walter Havighurst, Richard Altick and others 
A symposium on novels, poetry, criticism, drama, and literary scholarship. 
44 pp. $.90 Stock No. P56-1 


Bibliography of Audio-Visual Aids 
Sister Mary Brian, O.P. 
Up-to-date list and description of films and recordings for enriching the study of 


literature. 
13 pp. $.25 (ten or more, $.20 each) Stock No. P56-15 


Readability 
Edgar Dale, et al. 


The influence of content, style, vocabulary, and typography upon readability. Useful 


in choosing textbooks or in writing. 
44 pp. $.60 Stock No. P56-3 


Censorship and Controversy 


NCTE takes a positive stand on problem of Communism and Communistic penetra- 
tion of American educational system and on problem of excessive censorship of 


teaching materials. 
56 pp. $.75 Stock No. P56-28 


NCTE offers these pamphlets at half price while the supply lasts 


No. List Sale 
price price 
Areas of Research Interest In the Language Arts 
Nila B. Smith, et al. 36 $.50 $.25 


We Build Together (books by and about Negroes) 

Charlemae Rollins 71 75 40 
College Teaching of English—A Bibliography 

1941-44—Edna Hays 


American Literature in the College Curriculum 
W. G. Crane 
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Announcing 


New Prices for Everyman's Library 
STANDARD EDITION 
Trade Edition * $1.65 


Educational Edition $1.25 
(for class use only) 


NEW AMERICAN EDITION 
Trade Edition * $2.45 


Educational Edition * $1.85 
(for class use only) 


Just Published The fifth and final volume in 
VAN WYCK BROOKS' series 


Makers and Finders: A History of the Writer in America, 1800-1915 


The Confident Years—No. 650A 


Previous books in the NEW AMERICAN EDITION— 


AQUINAS, ST. THOMAS. Selected Writings. 953A 
ARISTOTLE. Nichomachean Ethics. 547A 
AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 497A 
AUGUSTINE, ST. Confessions. 200A 
AUSTEN, JANE. Pride and Prejudice. 22A 
BROOKS, VAN WYCK. The World of Washington 
Irving. 642A 
The Flowering of New England. 645A 
The Times of Melville and Whitman. 648A 
New England: Indian Summer. 641A 
BROWNE, SIR THOMAS. Religio Medici and Other 
Writings. 92A 
BUTLER, SAMUEL. The Way of All Flesh. 895A 
COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE. The Last of the Mo- 
hicans. 79A 
DESCARTES, RENE. A Disclosure of Method and Other 
Writings. 570A 
DICKENS, CHARLES. Great Expectations. 234A 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI, ST. The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis, etc. 485A 
GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. The Vicar of Wakefleld. 295A 
HARDY, THOMAS. Far from the Madding Crowd. 
644A 


HOBBES, THOMAS. Leviathan. 691A 


HOWELLS, WILLIAM DEAN. A Hazard of New For- 
tunes. 646A 
Indian Summer. 643A 


JAMES, HENRY. Selected Fiction. 649A 

LUCRETIUS. Of the Nature of Things. 750A. 

MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER. Plays and Poems. 383A 

MELVILLE, HERMAN. Moby Dick. 179A 

MILL, JOHN STUART. Utilitarianism, Liberty and 
Representative Government. 482A 

PAINE, THOMAS. The Rights of Man. 718A 

PIRANDELLO, LUIGI. Naked Masks: Five Plays by 
Luigi Pirandello. 647A 

PLATO. The Republic. 64A 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES. The Social Contract and 
Other Essays. 660A 

ee The History of the Peloponnesian War. 

5A 

ZOLA, EMILE. Germinal. 897A 

EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY—the world's most compre- 

hensive collections of reprints—contains hundreds of 


great books available in no other inexpensive edition. 
Send for free catalogue. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. * 300 Fourth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y. 
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THIRD EDITION 


Approach 
to Literature 


CLEANTH BROOKS, JR. JOHN T. PURSER 
ROBERT PENN WARREN 


Blazing a new trail twenty years ago, this 
text set a fresh pattern for the teaching 
of literature. 

Today, in its third edition, it holds a posi- 
tion of leadership among competing texts 
for what has become a standard intro- 
duction-to-literature course. 

There have been 26 printings—nearly 
200,000 copies. 

In addition to the authors’ distinctive 
editorial apparatus, the third edition con- 
tains: 
27 short stories and novelettes, 124 poems 
4 biographies, 15 essays, 5 dramas. 


833 pages, $4.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


Publishers of THE NEW CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 
35 WEST 32 STREET NEW YORK I, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE 


Volume 16 


ie THE last ten years several prominent 
people have been doing their best to 
make an honest woman out of the bio- 
graphical novel. One of them, who hap- 
pens to look rather like Huey Long, is a 
New Orleans newspaperman. Another 
is an ex-college teacher with the face of 
a reasonably friendly faun. Both have 
made considerable progress but not, it 
must be admitted, quite enough. The 
biographical novel still goes its bosomy 
way, its flimsy clothing tattered and 
torn in exactly the wrong places. It has 
its reasons, though. After all, during 
most of its checkered history it sinned 
without knowing. It was ensnared by 
the fact that new and firmer notions of 
accuracy grew up. Actually the bio- 
graphical novel deserves more to be 
pitied than censured. 

For us it mainly started with Mason 
Weems. One of the most engaging liars 
that his time produced, he published the 
first edition of his life of Washington 
in 1800. He had been, he averred, the 
rector of Mount Vernon parish; and his 
readers needed no other credentials 
from him. The book throve like a weed. 
In the fifth edition appeared the fables 
of the cherry tree, the cabbage, and the 
colt. Before his death in 1825 Parson 
Weems had had the satisfaction of see- 
ing some seventy editions of his sup- 
posedly biographical work in print. 


FEBRUARY 1955 


The Buxom Biographies 
Cart Bove 


Poetry is more philosophical than history —ARISTOTLE 


265 


ENGLISH 


Number 5 


What he produced was not biography 
in any sense of the word as it is used 
today. Instead he created a myth. But 
it was a myth so suited to the American 
folk-hero pattern that it remains a 
model of its curious kind. Of the many 
ways in which the book satisfies popular 
American demands, one example should 
be enough to illuminate the rest. That 
has to do with the rewards for being 
good. 

Though it is part of the official 
American tradition to consider virtue 
as its own reward, we know that from 
the arrival of the Massachusetts Bay 
Puritans to the present, the average 
American feels unofficially that that is 
not enough. The renewed vogue of 
Lloyd Douglas’ novels (Magnificent 
Obsession is again on the bestseller 
list), with their insistence that good 
deeds will return to the doer sevenfold, 
is sufficient proof of the continuing vi- 
tality of the feeling. To Parson Weems, 
Washington’s career was crammed with 


Carl Bode is professor of English at 
the University of Maryland and execu- 
tive secretary of its American Civiliza- 
tion program. He has written on Tran- 
scendentalism as well as mid-nineteenth 
and mid-twentieth century American 
literature and culture. 
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incidents showing that when he did his 
duty, even though it might have been 
unpleasant at the time, he earned an 
ample recompense. In point then, be- 
cause Washington put up, for instance, 
with the constant fretfulness of his ail- 
ing half brother Lawrence, as was prop- 
er, he ultimately inherited nearly half 
of Lawrence’s large estate. To use what 
Weems asserted were Washington’s 
own words, “There exists . . . an in- 
separable connection between duty and 
advantage.” 

During the first half of the 19th 
century the imaginative parson was to 
find many imitators, and the biographi- 
cal novel, though it would not yet be 
called that, would flourish. The Ameri- 
can people steadily displayed a love for 
heroic life-stories which revealed itself 
not only in the printed book but in 
lyceum lectures and folk art as well. 
Notwithstanding, it is also true that 
throughout these same decades a few 
biographies were being produced which 
showed an earnest insistence on truth 
and historical accuracy. Though the 
wave of German scholarship with its 
ideal of citing a source for every state- 
ment was still to reach this country, we 
could nevertheless boast of several biog- 
raphers who wrote the unadorned truth 
to the best of their ability. A noted and 
versatile New Englander, the Reverend 
Jared Sparks, became the most famous 
one before 1850. His lives of Washing- 
ton and Franklin received wide though 
not unanimous acclaim. He was fol- 
lowed in the latter half of the century 
by an even more outstanding man, our 
first professional biographer, James 
Parton. If Sparks dominated the first 
fifty years, Parton dominated the sec- 
ond. Facile and conscientious at the 
same time, he not only proved that he 
could carry on meticulous research but 
also that he understood ideas and social 
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forces. His three-volume life of An- 
drew Jackson, published in 1860, re- 
mains his masterpiece. 

But its faults are likewise easy to see. 
They serve to show why the public 
often continued to enjoy a biographical 
novel more than a biography. Parton’s 
book is too full of documents, too 
thorough, too complicated. What the 
average reader wanted in 1860, he had 
wanted in 1800—and still wants today. 
He wanted narrative drive, colorful 
anecdotes, and simple characterization. 
He wanted every sentence to move. And 
the reader with tastes above the average 
wanted still other things which even a 
Sparks or a Parton could not give. He 
wanted the motivations of the subject 
to be explored. Just why did Franklin 
or Jackson do this or that? He wanted 
the high points of the life to be de- 
scribed in full, without the disturbing 
gaps caused by the fact that the writer 
could not find some of the information 
he needed so badly. At the same time 
he wanted the dull parts omitted. And 
lastly he wanted an orderly, almost a 
symphonic, structure and a literary rich- 
ness of style and metaphor to satisfy his 
esthetic interests. 

In other words he wanted what is to 
be found in biography at its finest. Since 
he could get it only at rare intervals, he 
often—especially if he was the average 
reader—sacrificed his desire for ac- 
curacy in favor of some of those other 
things. 

Because he feels the same today, he 
still buys a biographical novel more 
readily than he buys an accurate biog- 
raphy. Thus he encourages publishers to 
grant the biographical novel a per- 
manent place on their annual lists. The 
book clubs frequently give the galley 
proof of such a work at least a calculat- 
ing look, if not more. Several bio- 
graphical novels have in fact been re- 
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cent book club choices. Without doubt 
the biographical novel as a literary type 
has kept its vigor. Sometimes powerful, 
and often picturesque, it deserves much 
more attention than it has received from 
most critics. To let us understand it 
clearly, it should be seen in its context ; 
we need to know what its literary land- 
scape is like. 

The best biographical novelist we 
have at present is Irving Stone (the ex- 
college teacher) and the next best is 
Harnett Kane (the newspaperman). To 
appreciate what those men, in particu- 
lar, are doing, and to assess it ac- 
curately, we ought to look at the whole 
landscape now. In the center, for our 
purposes, we can put one book by each 
man, his most notable biographical 
novel so far. Each, incidentally, became 
a book club selection. One is Stone’s 
story of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln; the 
other is Kane’s novel about Mrs. Robert 
E. Lee. 

To the left of them—and at some 
distance—we may locate Whirlwind in 
Petticoats (1947). It is the gamy life 
of a professional harridan of a hundred 
years ago named Victoria Claflin 
Woodhull and her overripe sister Ten- 
nessee. Dedicated to “all feminists” by 
its author, Beril Becker, it makes the 
most of the opportunities for sensation- 
alism that the sisters’ careers afforded. 
From the point of view of popularity, 
the selection of the subject proved a 
shrewd one. Women are interested in 
the suffering female, and most book 
buyers are women. (It is worth noting 
that even the best writers in the field 
like to write about a woman.) Further- 
more, the Claflin sisters were re- 
formers; they wanted to emancipate 
their sex. That too has a strong appeal 
for the dishpan and diaper trade. The 
scenes in the book are vivid; action is 
laid on with a trowel, and the joys of 
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passion are abundantly discussed and 
described. From the time Victoria, afire, 
clung to the first male stranger (on page 
fifteen) to the time she kissed a giddy 
Henry Ward Beecher in triumph two 
hundred pages later, no possibilities are 
ignored. 

If Becker’s book represents the worst 
the biographical novel can do in one 
direction, two other books represent the 
best it can do in others. Both became 
Pulitzer Prize winners. Robert Penn 
Warren’s All the King’s Men appeared 
in 1946. It was a novel, not a biography, 
yet it revealed the inwardness of Huey 
Long better than any of the several 
previous books about him. Warren 
called him Willie Stark and slightly 
shuffled the circumstances that sur- 
rounded him but that was all. To tell his 
story and to divine his character, War- 
ren used all the rich devices of literary 
technique. The thoughtful managernent 
of scene, the illuminating dialogue, the 
characteristic action—all are there. And 
interwoven with them are searching 
symbols such as the long journey and 
the mirrored water. The whole story 
is driven along by the nervous vigor of 
Warren’s style. The only weakness of 
the book lies in the hasty, huddled end- 
ing. It comes after Willie’s assassina- 
tion, and in its cursory assignment of 
rewards and punishments to the re- 
maining characters it reminds us of a 
Victorian three-decker. 

The other work, Carl Sandburg’s 
study of Lincoln during the Civil War, 
won the 1940 Pulitzer Prize for history 
rather than for biography, because of 
its epic scope. It is primarily a set of 
books about a single man but the man 
was so great that he encompassed his 
time. To compose this biography Sand- 
burg read everything about Lincoln, 
no matter how tenuously connected, 
that he could get. And when his mind 
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had been steeped in Lincoln and Lin- 
coln’s life he sat down to write. He 
wrote without footnotes but there was 
no need for them. He transcended the 
outer forms of scholarship. 

Because of his achievement as a man 
of letters Sandburg could add some- 
thing else to his biography that is rarely 
found, and that was a felicity of style— 
a mingling of form and content beauti- 
fully suited to his subject. The love of 
mankind that marks Sandburg’s poetry 
showed in his life of Lincoln. And it 
allowed him to rise to the heights of a 
great event in a way few other biog- 
raphies could. When he described how 
the people felt about Lincoln’s death 
and how the funeral train traveled its 
slow way through the country, he 
created a poem out of fact. 

These three, then, Becker, Warren, 
and Sandburg—each in his own fashion 
—mark out the bounds of the field 
which Stone and Kane have occupied. 

Harnett Kane started out as a legman 
for the New Orleans Jtem. His first 
book, Louisiana Hayride (1941), is a 
journalist’s report on the Long regime. 
It is accurate reporting and nothing 
else. But after writing it he went on 
to publish three biographical novels, of 
which The Lady of Arlington (1953), 
about Mrs. Lee, is the latest and best. 
He has gradually improved in the 
thoroughness of his historical research 
and conveys his information with grow- 
ing adroitness. He opens his book with 
a picture of Mrs. Lee shortly before her 
marriage, and the reader is caught up 
_ at once in the career of this long-suffer- 
ing lady. Family love and family sor- 
rows are movingly portrayed. Illness 
(Mrs. Lee’s agonizing rheumatic 
fever), frontier hardships, the manifold 
worries of a soldier’s wife, and the 
losses through death are shown as she 
encountered them. Kane’s style is unob- 
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trusive. His descriptions are accurate, 
the incidents correct. Most of Mrs. 
Lee’s conversations as well as the things 
she thought are based on realistic in- 
ferences. Dialogue is often a stumbling 
block to the writer of the biographical 
novel. He is in constant danger either 
of making it sound like Sir Walter 
Scott or else like Sam Goldwyn talking 
to the Queen of England. Kane, though, 
manages to write it naturally and ap- 
propriately. There is one other test of a 
good biographical novelist which Kane 
passes with success. He is able to bring 
in several of the subsidiary historical 
characters and make them appear alive. 

All in all, Kane can be commended 
for a book that combines historical re- 
search with a novelist’s creativity. He 
does well, well enough to be widely 
recognized. But everything Kane does, 
Irving Stone does a bit better. 

One would never have known it from 
Stone’s first book, however. True, it 
was a biographical, or rather an auto- 
biographical, novel but of the sort to 
make Stone squirm today. He himself 
is the hero, under the barest of disguises. 
Pageant of Youth, which found a pub- 
lisher (now out of business) in 1933, 
is a panoramic college novel with the 
saxophone-playing Stone, there called 
Ray Sharpe, at its center. The theme 
seems to be sex on the campus. The 
book begins with Ray’s freshman year 
and then takes him, and the people he 
meets, on through graduation. Several 
of the girls resemble the Claflin sisters ; 
some of the young men show with gusto 
that they can be equally uninhibited. 
The faults in the book vary in gravity. 
One of the smaller is a sophomoric use 
of language which may on one hand 
confuse “ardent” with “arduous” (“he 
became arduous”) and on the other de- 
scribe a girl as “desperately quiet, with 
deep connecting rods of maladjustment 
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soldered between her eyes.” 

A year after Pageant of Youth, Lust 
for Life appeared. Like the first book 
it had been forced to wait for a pub- 
lisher but there the resemblance ended. 
Stone had learned an astonishing 
amount between the two books. Having 
once seen the paintings of Vincent Van 
Gogh, Stone became obsessed with the 
man and his turbulent art. He could not 
rest until he had written a life of him. 
The result was a carefully studied bio- 
graphical novel striking enough to be re- 
printed several times and since included 
in the Modern Library. The writing is 
still clumsy in spots but the power of the 
events themselves in Van Gogh’s tragic, 
blundering career holds the reader. 

Five more biographical novels fol- 
lowed. They depicted Jack London, Jes- 
sie Benton Frémont, Eugene V. Debs, 
the painter John Noble, and Andrew 
Jackson’s wife Rachel. Despite their 
variety, each volume showed advances 
in novelistic technique. The scholarship 
deepened too, though less steadily. The 
peak for the present-day biographical 
novel was approached last spring with 
the publication of Stone’s book on Mary 
Todd Lincoln and her marriage. Rather 
flatly titled Love Js Eternal (from the 
inscription in the wedding ring Abe 
gave her), it is in every other way a 
notable piece of work. 

The scholarship is just as sound, 
according to a leading Lincoln spe- 
cialist, in Love Is Eternal as it is in the 
recent and respectfully reviewed histori- 
cal biography of Mrs. Lincoln by a 
trained historian, Ruth Randall. It de- 
serves to be called meticulous. Many 
an example can be found of Stone’s 
deep scholarly concern with the life he 
was writing. Besides the most obvious 
ones, there are such additional tokens of 
his interest as the fact that he painstak- 
ingly prepared a floor plan of the White 
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House of Lincoln’s day—one had never 
been reconstructed before—as a piece 
of independent research and that he 
created most of his dialogue out of 
skilled paraphrases of historically ac- 
curate source material. 

Furthermore, the handling of the 
data is judicious. Mrs. Lincoln is always 
a controversial figure, and Stone could 
be excused if he slanted his information 
one way or the other. But he does not. 
Rising above his declared intention to 
vindicate her, he portrays her bedeviled, 
neurotic character with fairness. As the 
book moves along through its many 
pages, she and Abe emerge as memo- 
rable human beings, one great and the 
other not, but human beings both. The 
minor characters, such as her cousin 
Logan and Stephen Douglas’ wife, who 
surround them are as a rule still more 
carefully differentiated than in Kane; 
very seldom are they merely historical 
names. The scenes are well handled, 
with pace and even suspense to some of 
them in spite of the fact that historians 
already know how they came out. The 
descriptions give rich color to the pic- 
ture Stone creates. The entire book, 
finally, is written in a style that is, 
though undistinguished, a smooth-flow- 
ing lucid medium for the story. 

The aim behind the best writing of 
this kind is a noble one. It is to see 
beneath the surface reality of facts and 
to reveal the true reality to others. It is 
to use historical data more daringly but 
more penetratingly than the profes- 
sional historian can. Of course it is an 
aim that is rarely achieved. Far too 
often, the padded and sensational books 
of the Whirlwind kind are all that 
appear. But every now and then among 
them there will be a book like Irving 
Stone’s on Mary Lincoln, and then the 
potentialities of this interesting genre 
are realized. 
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The Pound-Ruskin Axis 


Louis B. SALOMON 


ty Joun RUSKIN ever pauses in his 
heavenly conversation with Socrates, 
Pythagoras, and Valerius Publicola to 
glance down at an eccentric poet- 
critic-reformer now confined in a 
Washington sanatorium, he may shake 
his patriarchal head and murmur, 
“There, but for the grace of God... .” 
Ezra Pound, on the other hand—as- 
suming for the sake of argument that 
he is but mad north-northwest—may 
reflect sardonically: “If I had lived 
from 1819 to 1900 I might have died 
an honored prophet, and if Ruskin had 
been born in 1885 he might find him- 
self currently acclaimed for his artistic 
and critical work, confined for insanity, 
and indicted for treason.” 

Both men were teachers; both, after 
devoting their energies in youth to the 
study of esthetics, swung over in middle 
age to social and political proselyting; 
both were active in sponsoring young 
artists for whom public taste had not 
yet been prepared ; both were promoters 
of philanthropic organizations of a 
socio-esthetic cast; both spent a great 
deal of time outside their own country 
and showed a preference for foreign- 
(usually classical-) language titles for 
their books; both suffered in later life 
from mental imbalance. As for the 
treason charge, Ruskin had only histori- 
cal accident to thank that his Pound-like 
cantankerousness brought no retaliation 
from the fellow-countrymen he so 
stridently berated. England was not at 
war when he wrote to Charles Eliot 
Norton: “Suppose we both give up our 
confounded countries? Let them go 
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their own way in peace, and we will 
travel together, and abide where we 
will.” Nor were there any committees 
to pounce on his outspoken insistence 
that he was a Communist (“of the old 
school,” but still a Communist ). 

It is not so much the biographical 
parallels, however, as the striking simi- 
larity between the two men in per- 
sonality, interests, and convictions, that 
makes it sound as if the bearded Victo- 
rian sage had come back to reiterate his 
ideas about life, art, and society in the 
slightly jazzed-up idiom of the bearded 
American enthusiast. 

Look first at the moral earnestness 
that molded their life and work. What 
Pound recognized in himself as “a plym- 
outh-rock conscience” spurred both of 
them into constant battle against what- 
ever they considered bad. “God or no 
god, soul or no soul,” declared Pound in 
a 1935 economics pamphlet, “no man 
can hide forever or for all time avoid 
the decision between good and evil.” 
His ABC of Economics,’ written be- 
cause “I shall have no peace until I get 
the subject off my chest,” has a purpose 
much like that of Fors Clavigera, which 
Ruskin started “as a byework to quiet 
my conscience,” and because 

? Permission has been granted by New Direc- 
tions to quote from Pound’s ABC’s of economics 
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I cannot paint, nor read, nor look at 
minerals, nor do anything else that I like, 
and the very light of the morning sky... 
has become hateful to me, because of the 
misery that I know of, and see signs of, 
where I know it not. 


A crusader thus dedicated is hard to 
discourage. “I proceed in my endeav- 
our to remodel the world,” said Ruskin 
after five years of Fors, “with more 
zeal, by much, than at the beginning of 
the year 1871.” And Pound, as late as 
1936, apologized for the brevity of a 
letter with: “This is all the time I can 
take off ‘Savin’ Europe’ for the mo- 
ment.’ 

That both Pound and Ruskin chan- 
neled much of this proselyting zeal into 
esthetic rather than purely ethical 
crusades is due to their mutually held 
doctrine of the equivalence of art (or 
taste) and morality. Ruskin’s axioms, 
“To teach taste is inevitably to form 
character” and “A nation cannot be 
affected by any vice, or weakness, with- 
out expressing it . . . either in bad art, 
or by want of art,” find their echo in 
Pound’s “If a nation’s literature de- 
clines, the nation atrophies and decays,” 
and “A tolerance of gombeen men and 
stealers of harvest by money, by distor- 
tion and dirtiness, runs concurrent with 
a fattering in all art forms.” Just as 
he saw in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse 
a means to “save the public’s soul by 
punching its face,” Pound always based 
his literary jeremiads on a moral foun- 
dation: 

The man of understanding can no more 
sit quiet and resigned while his country lets 
literature decay, and lets good writing meet 
with contempt, than a good doctor could 


sit quiet and contented while some ignorant 
child was infecting itself with tuberculosis 


* Permission has been granted by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company to quote from The Letters 
of Ezra Pound, ed. D. D. Paige. 
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under the impression that it was merely 
eating jam tarts. 


Whether in the literary salon, the 
lecture-hall, or the market-place, your 
self-appointed prophet will never let slip 
an opportunity to give instruction. 
Ruskin recognized in himself “an in- 
stinct for Teaching, which resolves it- 
self . . . into an almost inexplicable but 
strongly instinctive pleasure in the fill- 
ing of empty heads and hearts,” and his 
lectures at the Working Men’s College 
in London and as Slade Professor at 
Oxford were no more preceptorial in 
tone than were his many public ad- 
dresses and hundreds of his letters. As 
for Pound, who, according to T. S. 
Eliot, “always had a passion to teach,” 
he carried over his tutorial enthusiasm, 
after a little formal teaching, into most 
of his work and many of his personal 
relationships. Gertrude Stein tagged 
him as “a village explainer, excellent if 
you were a villager, but if you were 
not, not.” The pervading tone of his 
letters is that of teacher to (sometimes 
wayward) pupils; his ABC of Reading 
and ABC of Economics are studded 
with references to “the student”; and 
he published at least two essays on the 
value and sacredness of the teacher’s 
mission. 

Unfortuntely, neither Ruskin nor 
Pound was over-stocked with that in- 
dispensable ingredient of the successful 
professor—patience. Pound thought he 
had it: “Why the hell I was born pa- 
tient gord alone knows. You mightn’t 
think it, but when I lose patience some- 
thing is LOST. It ain’t that thur 
waren’t any.” But he rings truer when 
he writes to Mencken about a just-com- 
pleted poem: “I did it this morning. I 
think it has some guts, but am perhaps 
still blinded by the fury in which I 
wrote it.” Which sounds like Ruskin 
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erupting in a letter: “I get so wild with 
contempt and anger when I think of 
these things that I can’t write,” or ex- 
claiming in the opening issue of Fors: 
“For my own part, I will put up with 
this state of things, passively, not an 
hour longer.” 

Now, when you combine headstrong 
impulsiveness, an urge to teach, and a 
conviction of prophethood, you get an 
unfortunate end-product: a sense of 
compulsive rightness that borders on 
downright intellectual arrogance, even 
when it tries to disguise itself in a cloak 
of humility. Ruskin may have meant it 
when he wrote: 

It is a hard trial for a man to be forced 
to think himself wise in his generation above 
others, but God knows I don’t want to be so, 


and would make every soul on earth wiser 
than I if I could. 


But he sounds much more natural when 
he writes to Rossetti: “You are a con- 
ceited monkey, thinking your pictures 
are right when I tell you positively they 
are wrong”; or when he tells the 
readers of Fors that they’d better listen 
to him—or else. Just as Pound, whom 
Phyllis Bottome remembers as a man 
who “hungered to be . . . a benevolent 
despot, ruling everyone intellectually 
for their own good,” sounds completely 
frank when he states: “One of the 
pleasures of middle age is to find out 
that one was right, and that one was 
much righter than one knew at say 17 
or 23.” Or when he warns Harriet 
Monroe against the general run of 
critics: 

These fools don’t KNOW anything and 
at the bottom of their wormy souls they 
know they don’t and their name is legion 
and if once they learn that we do know and 
that we are “in” first, they’ll come to us to 
get their thinking done for them and in 


the end the greasy vulgus will be directed 
to us. 


ENGLISH 


This cockiness led Pound and Ruskin 
to overlook or rationalize the loose 
organization, sometimes chaotic dis- 
organization, of the material in some 
of their own writings instead of hon- 
estly charging it up to haste and im- 
petuosity. “I can only write of things in 
my own way and as they come into my 
head,” said Ruskin; and, while boasting 
of his facility in abstract reasoning, ex- 


_ cused his lack of thoroughness with: “I 


neither care for, nor can trace, the 
minor exigencies of its daily appli- 
ance.” His discovery that “the most 
successful books seem to have planned 
as they went on” anticipates Pound’s 
defense of his own jumbled “treatises” 
on culture, reading, and economics : 

I am not proceeding according to Aristo- 
telian logic but according to the ideogram- 


matic method of first heaping together the 
necessary components of thought. 


But in spite of self-indulgence, even 
petulance, in their own work, both 
Pound and Ruskin gave prodigally of 
their time and energy to the winning of 
recognition for younger artists in 
whom they had faith. Ruskin’s cham- 
pioning of the Pre-Raphaelites was no 
more unselfish than Pound’s work in 
behalf of Eliot, Frost, Joyce—to name 
only a few of his “discoveries.” As 
early as 1913 Pound was writing to his 
mother: 

I seem to spend most of my time attend- 
ing to other people’s affairs, weaning young 
poetettes from obscurity into the glowing 
pages of divers rotten publications, etc... . 
Conducting a literary kindergarten for the 
aspiring, etc., etc. 

While ruling their esthetic kinder- 
gartens with a stern hand, they insisted 
they wanted their pupils to aim high, 
even if this should mean outstripping 
the master. “God knows,” Ruskin 
wrote to a protégé, “and I take Him 
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solemnly to witness ..., that if I could 
make you, or any one, greater than my- 
self in any way whatever, I would do 
so instantly.” Pound, writing to a 
young admirer about to start a maga- 
zine, advised him: 

You are too young to be tolerant, Pick 
the best from us old buzzards; don’t load 
up with tepidities. When I go onto a tennis 
court I don’t want the young to send me a 
soft service even if I am the oldest living 
purrformer except Gustav of Sweden. Why 
on. a writer want it soft from young crit- 
cs! 

This humility doubtless stems from 
their conviction that art must be judged 
by stern, uncompromising standards in- 
dependent of time, place, and personal 
prejudice. “Are you for American 
poetry or for poetry?’ Pound asked 
Harriet Monroe. “The latter is more 
important. .. . The glory of any nation 
is to produce art that can be exported 
without disgrace to its origin.” Publish- 
ing the best magazine in America, he 
assured her, “is NOT good enough. .. . 
There is also an absolute standard.” 
Just as Ruskin preached that one can 
gain more by knowing and appreciating 
a few great works than by lightly 
touching a large number, Pound de- 
clared to what he called “the low-brow 
reader”: “I do not wish to muddle 
him by making him read more books, 
but to allow him to read fewer with 
greater result.” 

The pursuit of absolute values, how- 
ever, did not blind Ruskin and Pound 
to these practical facts: that to keep art 
alive you must have artists actually pro- 
ducing ; that they have to have food and 
materials; that if a few of them—no 
matter how excellent—garner unduly 
rich rewards they may prevent others 
from making a living at all, and hence 
from producing art. Not that artists 
should be pampered or subsidized 


merely for being artists; rather, as 
Pound put it in a querulous letter to 
Miss Monroe, we should encourage 
them as we encourage any other 
workers—by buying their products as 
they appear: 


If you wd. once divest yourself of the 
notion of the author as an object of charity 
or of the feeding of authors as a form of 
preservation of the unfit and arrive, even 
if slowly, at the idea of “aiding production.” 
Confound it: PRODUCTION! 


Ruskin, to be sure, had the means per- 
sonally to tide a number of young 
artists over their most difficult years 
by substantial commissions; but his 
Guild of St. George, in so far as it 
envisioned not merely social regenera- 
tion but encouragement of the arts, re- 
sembled Pound’s short-lived “Bel 
Esprit” society, an organization to col- 
lect funds so that deserving artists 
might pursue their work freed from 
immediate financial worries. 

They both agreed that art work 
should not be too cheap, too easily come 
by. “No book,” wrote Ruskin, “is ever 
worth half so much to its reader as one 
that has been coveted for a year at a 
bookstall, and bought out of saved 
halfpence; and perhaps a day or two’s 
fasting.” When urged to lower the 
price of Fors, which was addressed to 
poor people, he refused “to allow them 
to have for twopence what I know to be 
worth tenpence.” Some forty years 
later, when the editors of Poetry faced 
much the same problem, Pound wrote 
from England: “Talking with Yeats 
yesterday, he said it is ‘ridiculous for 
Poetry to sell at six pence, you ought 
to charge a shilling.’ This point is 
worth considering.” On the other hand, 
optimum distribution of funds among 
worthy artists demanded that no single 
work be over-priced. In Ruskin’s ideal 
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society the artist, like every other 
worker, was to receive only “his decent 
keep during the number of days’ work 
that are properly accounted for in the 
production.” For paintings he specified: 
“Prices above a hundred guineas are in 
general extravagant for water-colours, 
and above five hundred for oils.” Now, 
here is Pound’s price-list as of 1913: 

Speaking of 30,000 dollars for two pic- 
tures, I consider it “immoral” to pay more 
than 1,000 dollars for any picture (save, 
perhaps, a huge Sistine ceiling or something 
of that sort). ... NO artist needs more than 
2,000 dollars per year, and any artist can 
do two pictures at least in a year. 30,000 
dollars would feed a whole little art world 
for five years. 


Like Ruskin, who urged all art-pur- 
chasers to “pay your prices into the 
hands of living men, and do not pour 
them into coffins,’ Pound was in- 
furiated to hear of fantastic prices 
being paid for dead men’s works. To 
Miss Monroe he suggested: 

You might devote a special number, poesy 
contest for best estimate of psychology of 
the man who paid 20,000 bucks for copy of 
Poe’s Tammamm-whatever it is. Interest on 
20,000 bucks wd. keep a live writer for life. 


So much for the economics of art. 
In the broader forum of general eco- 
nomics they preached one gospel—with 
a single exception, which, however, is 
more apparent than real. Pound, in the 
1930’s, went overboard for Major 
Douglas’s “Social Credit” scheme: a 
movement whose apologists borrowed 
Ruskin’s dictum, “Consumption is the 
crown of production,” as a slogan and 
adopted in toto his concept of the “Na- 
tional Store.” Like Ruskin, they de- 
plored the power of money under the 
capitalist system, and heavily stressed 
the distinction between money and real 
wealth. The one apparent difference is 
that Ruskin, blaming machinery for 
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most of the ills of modern society, ad- 
vocated a return to hand labor, with 
work for everybody and no food for 
those who refused to work; while the 
Social Credit program stressed ever-in- 
creasing leisure through full utilization 
of machines, and Pound loyally pro- 
mulgated the following economic law: 

When enough exists, means should be 
found to distribute it to the people who 
need it. 

I would very nearly say: “and even to 
those who merely want to use or consume 

He must have felt some private res- 
ervations, though, for only two years 
earlier he had set down this axiom, 
which sounds much more like the 
Carlyle-Ruskin brand of thinking: 


There must be some way for everyone to 
get enough money ... to satisfy a reason- 
able number of lacks. 

The simplest road is via work, and I sus- 
pect any other. This is also the first instinc- 
tive outcry. It is empirically observable that 
the first thing men ask for is work; and 
only after refusal do they cry out for free 
food. 


The difference, in any case, hinges en- 
tirely upon means, not upon the end to 
be achieved: efficient distribution of a 
nation’s goods. 

While they may have differed as to 
the villainousness of machinery, they 
both found an economic whipping-boy 
in “usury,” which, as they defined it, 
embraced practically the whole struc- 
ture of finance capitalism. Denunciation 
of usury is one of the leitmotifs of 
Pound’s Cantos, and I find no reason 
to suppose he would take exception to 
Ruskin’s definition: 

Usury is properly the taking of money 
for the loan or use of anything (over and 
above what pays for wear and tear), such 


use involving no care or labour on the part 
of the lender. It includes all investments of 
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capital whatsoever, returning “dividends,” 
as distinguished from labour wages, or 
profits. 


Characteristically, both Ruskin and 
Pound preached the economic evangel 
with as much zeal as they had formerly 
poured into esthetic crusading. Hence- 
forth, they insisted, history must con- 
cern itself with the business side of life 
instead of with wars and treaties. Rus- 
kin promised that in his ideal common- 
wealth the leaders would have “glass 
pockets”: i.e., their accounts would be 
open to the public. Pound announced 
in 1938: 


No biography of a public man or of a 
ruler or prime minister can henceforth be 
accepted as valid unless it contains a clear 
statement of his finances, of his public acts 
in relation to public financing. . . . That is 
distinctly what we want to know from now 
on about any man in public authority. 


Their prescription for the relation- 
ship between ruler and governed, of 
course, contains the basic ingredients of 
fascism. Paradoxically, though both 
Ruskin and Pound devoted themselves 
with fanatical fervor to the improve- 
ment of the public mind, neither seems 
to have felt any real confidence in the 
mob’s capacity for improvement. Even 
in matters of taste, Ruskin admitted: 


Either you like the right things without 
being recommended to do so, or if you dis- 
like them, your mind cannot be changed by 
lectures on the laws of taste. 


His pessimism echoes in Pound’s 
Imaginary Letters: “The taste of the 
public is bad. The taste of the public is 
always bad.” Or in a real letter to Har- 
riet Monroe: “So far as I personally 
am concerned the public can go to the 
devil. It is the function of the public 
to prevent the artist’s expression by 
hook or by crook.’”’ Remembering that 
taste, in the opinion of both men, is the 
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touchstone of character, we can under- 
stand why Ruskin argued against 
equality of educational opportunity and 
why Pound exploded in rancor at the 
recollection of having been told by Pro- 
fessor Schelling that the University of 
Pennsylvania “is not here for the un- 
usual man.” 

Mistrusting the democratic process, 
they insisted on centralized leadership 
and unquestioning obedience—assum- 
ing, of course, that the leader would be 
a true hero, not a self-seeker. Pound 
agreed with Carlyle and Ruskin that 
freedom is to be realized not in consti- 
tutional guarantees but in submission to 
the will of the Able-man; and, swept 
away by inspiring slogans, he found 
Mussolini not a thirster after power but 
a man filled with “the will toward 
order.” Had Pound lived in the 1870’s, 
he must surely have applauded Ruskin’s 
announcement about land settled by the 
Guild of St. George: 


We will have no liberty upon it; but in- 
stant obedience to known law, and appointed 
persons; no equality upon it; but recogni- 
tion of every betterness that we can find, 
and reprobation of every worseness. 


And this passage from The Crown of 
Wild Olive might easily have come 
from the pen of Pound the Mussolini- 
apologist: 

A nation once utterly corrupt can only 
be redeemed by a military despotism—never 
by talking, nor by its free effort. And the 
health of any state consists simply in this: 
that in it, those who are wisest shall also be 
strongest; its rulers should be also its 
soldiers; or, rather, by force of intellect 
more than of sword, its soldiers its rulers. 

Whether as cause or result of these 
sentiments, there was in both Ruskin 
and Pound a basic dissatisfaction, an 
impatience with the familiar and com- 
monplace, a querulousness that found 
its prime target at home and its release 
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in cantankerous diatribe against their 
native lands and in physical escape to 
foreign countries. At moments of stress 
Ruskin reacted almost automatically by 
setting off on extended journeys to the 
Continent, and at one time seriously 
considered taking up residence in Swit- 
zerland. Pound, of course, went the 
whole way, but (though he would 
doubtless have said amen when Ruskin 
wrote commiseratingly to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, “What a dreadful thing 
it is that people should have to go to 
America again, after coming to Eur- 
ope!) it seems at least possible that 
his falling-out with his country was a 
lover’s quarrel. Although he lashed out 
at times (eg., “God damn it until 
America has courage enough to read 
Voltaire it won’t be fit for pigs let 
alone humans”), he was concerned in 
1918 with “trying to save America 
from itself,” and in 1921 was willing 
to “listen to the stern voice of duty and 
save as much of the country as is ready 
to be snatched from the yawning maw 
of gum shoes, Y.M.C.A., Chubb, e tutti 
quanti.” Long after having left this 
country for good, he wrote letters harp- 
ing on his American family roots, even 
twitting William Carlos Williams as a 
“bloomin’ foreigner” and a “dago im- 
migrant.” 

What Pound and Ruskin were seek- 
ing they were not likely to find—not 
for long, anyway—in America, Italy, 
or elsewhere. Alfred Kreymborg once 
called Pound “a victim of illusion of 
places . . . constantly escaping some- 
where in an effort to find himself.” And 
T. S. Eliot wrote of him: 

He seemed always to be a temporary 
squatter. ... In America, he would no doubt 
have always seemed on the point of going 
abroad; in London, he always seemed on 


the point of crossing the Channel. I have 
never known a man, of any nationality, to 
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live so long out of his native country with- 
out settling anywhere else. 


Such characters perhaps need more 
space than a finite world offers them to 
move about in—just as the writer of 
this article, in order to present all his 
evidence, needs more space than the 
editors of this journal have been able 
to allot him. 

But my purpose, fortunately, is not 
to prove a point beyond a reasonable 
doubt; nor is it to sustain any value- 
judgments concerning the two men as 
either citizens or literati. I feel merely 
that comparisons such as this often 
result in a mutual illumination of their 
subjects, shedding on our contemporary 
some of the light that scholarship has 
brought to bear on the older, more 
established figure, and bringing the 
latter more to life for us by relating 
him to the scene we know. Perhaps, too, 
comparison with a man safely removed 
from the arena of current controversy 
may enable us to see Pound in some- 
what clearer perspective than was pos- 
sible in the more heated atmosphere 
of a few years ago, and thus help us to 
“place” him where he belongs: in the 
company of those misunderstood re- 
formers. who have a natural affinity 
for hot water. In tranquil times they 
are often merely rebuffed or ignored 
like wayward children, but when the 
temper of their fellow-countrymen runs 
high they inevitably get scalded. 

Of both men, in any case—and of 
all their ilk—this much is certain: they 
are lively; then emanate a kind of in- 
tellectual cosmic ray which energizes 
many of those around them; they 
trauble the waters that otherwise stag- 
nate all too easily; and, when they are 
wrong, they are wrong in the grand 
manner, with no halfway measures 
whatsoever. 
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Toward The Waste Land: The Theme 
of The Blithedale Romance 


Roy R. MALE, Jr. 


Ix composing The Blithedale Romance 
(1852) Hawthorne selected and ma- 
nipulated his experience of a decade: 
the gruesome suicide of a woman in 
the prime of her life; the contemporary 
delusion of mesmerism; the Brook 
Farm experiment ; the quiet, determined 
drinkers at Parker’s grogshop; the gulf 
he had noted between the intellectual 
and the yeoman; his interest in the 
dangerously sterile but strangely at- 
tractive role of the withdrawn observer. 
In 1842 he set down one hint of the 
story to come when he wrote in his 
notebook: “To allegorize life with a 
masquerade, and represent mankind 
generally as masquers. Here and there, 
a natural face may appear.” The vision 
of life which coalesced ten years later, 
though it lacks the tense conflict of The 
Scarlet Letter, is far richer than one 
usually realizes upon a first reading. 
And criticism of the book has so often 
dwelt on such peripheral matters as 
whether or not Zenobia resembles Mar- 
garet Fuller that Blithedale remains one 
of the most underrated works in Ameri- 
can fiction.” 

Now that the demands for a prosaic 
realism in fiction have receded, it is 
unnecessary to labor the point that 
Blithedale is not an ineffectual effort 


* Extremes of critical opinion are summarized 
by Frank Davidson in an article which con- 
tributes a valuable analysis of the book’s perva- 
sive veil imagery: “Toward a Revaluation of 
The Blithedale Romance,’ NEQ, XXV (Sept. 
1952), 374-383. See also Richard H. Fogle, 
Hawthorne’s Fiction (Norman, 1952), 140-161. 
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at a documentary of Brook Farm; nor 
is it merely Hawthorne’s satirical com- 
ment on philanthropists and reform 
movements. As he stated in the preface 
and in a letter to G. W. Curtis, the real 
subject of the book is neither Brook 
Farm nor socialism. His work is a 
“romance” in the Jamesian sense; it 
presents “experience liberated, so to 
speak; experience disengaged, disem- 
broiled, disencumbered, exempt from 
the conditions which usually attach to 
it,” so that its deepest implications can 
be explored. The implications in this 
instance are not pleasant to contem- 
plate, but to a generation educated by 
D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot, Thomas 
Mann, and Robert Penn Warren they 
probably seem more real than they did 
in 1852. It was Lawrence who first 
stated, in Studies in Classic American 
Literature (1922), the real subject of 
the book: social and psychological dis- 
integration. Blithedale is an ironic 
name, thinly veiling the insidious 
cleavages which, as Hawthorne clearly 
saw, have threatened American society 
with sterility in the past century. The 
inhabitants of the community debate 
over a name for their utopia; some 
favor calling it “The Oasis,” but 
“others insisted on a proviso for re- 


Roy R. Male, Jr., is a member of 
the English Department of Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 
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considering the matter at a twelve 
month’s end, when a final decision 
might be had, whether to name it “The 
Oasis,’ or ‘Sahara.’” By the end of the 
book it is obvious that Blithedale, far 
from “being the one green spot in the 
moral sand-waste of the world,” has 
instead simply revealed the barrenness 
of the waste land. 

The tone of the book, particularly in 
its early chapters, is not nearly so grim 
as these observations might indicate. 
But its deceptive simplicity of surface 
masks what, upon analysis, turns out 
to be Hawthorne’s most ambitious ex- 
periment in technique. It was, in the 
first place, his sole full-length effort 
at rigorously limiting the point of view. 
Miles Coverdale, the middle-aged bache- 
lor who tells the story in retrospect, is 
a direct ancestor of the cynical narrator 
in All the King’s Men, Jack Burden. 
A minor poet of the Transcendental 
school, Coverdale proves to be a percep- 
tive observer who functions, like Bur- 
den, as the equivalent of the Greek 
chorus. It has been argued that he is 
not sufficiently dissociated from the 
author: many of his experiences stem 
from those which Hawthorne recorded 
in his notebook, and at times the narra- 
tor expresses views which we know to 
be those of his creator, But, as Mat- 
thiessen has cautioned in American 
Renaissance, “we must remember that 
Coverdale is not Hawthorne any more 
than Prufrock is Eliot, that in each 
case the author has exorcized a danger- 
ous part of his experience by treating 
it with irony.” The simplest way to 
state the relationship is to say Cover- 
dale is what Hawthorne feared he might 
have become had he not given himself 
in love and marriage. But other modifi- 
cations will have to be made when we 
consider Coverdale’s role in the action. 
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Further evidence that this is Haw- 
thorne’s most “written” book can be 
seen in the extraordinary amount of 
foreshadowing. He deliberately wrote, 
I suspect, toward the “big scene” which 
he felt to be securely within his grasp— 
the midnight discovery of Zenobia’s sui- 
cide. Soon after the story opens, to 
cite but one instance, Zenobia prophe- 
sies her fate with “the entrance of the 
sable knight Hollingsworth and this 
shadowy snow-maiden, who, precisely 
at the stroke of midnight, shall melt 
away at my feet in a pool of ice-cold 
water and give me my death with a 
pair of wet slippers.” Coverdale’s 
dream, in which he foresees “a dim 
shadow” of the catastrophe, thus pro- 
vides an explicit comment on Haw- 
thorne’s method of subtly anticipating 
later events. Often the irony of this 
anticipation can be appreciated only on 
a second reading, as when Coverdale 
tells Zenobia that there were several 
reasons “ ‘why I should have demon- 
strated myself an ass, had I fallen in 
love with Priscilla.’ ” 

The structure of the romance has 
been justly praised, though usually, it 
seems to me, for the wrong reasons. 
The analogy with the drama which 
Hawthorne establishes in the preface 
he maintains throughout, but it remains 
a mere analogy rather than a basic 
structural device. And the symmetry 
supplied by placing the “crisis” in al- 
most the exact middle of the book is 
by no means so effective as the recur- 
ring scaffold scenes in The Scarlet Let- 
ter. What really counts here is the fact 
that the story—narrated by one who 
has withdrawn from life—unfolds 
against the background of the seasons. 
The various abortive human efforts at 
rebirth become even more frustrating 
when viewed beside the fundamental 
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rhythm of nature. Recalling the fire- 
light which at the beginning of the 
Blithedale experiment had made the 
men look “full of youth, warm blood, 
and hope,” Coverdale ruefully remarks 
that its genial glow has now dwindled 
to the “phosphoric glimmer . . . which 
exudes . . . from the damp fragments 
of decayed trees.” He explicitly pro- 
claims his own rebirth in May: having 
passed through a kind of death, he is 
“quite another man,” “clothed anew.” 
And later he finds a “hermitage” in the 
woods which suggests the perfect shel- 
ter of the womb. It is “a hollow cham- 
ber of rare seclusion” in which his in- 
dividuality is “inviolate.”? Sitting there, 
Coverdale prophesies a rebirth in Oc- 
tober: “I . . . fore-reckoned the abun- 
dance of my vintage. It gladdened me 
to anticipate the surprise of the Com- 
munity when, like an allegorical figure 
of rich October, I should make my ap- 
pearance, with shoulders bent beneath 
the burden of ripe grapes and some of 
the crushed ones crimsoning my brows 
with a blood-stain.” But this fruitful 
October never comes for him, and in 
the end he is forced to acknowledge that 
his life has been “all an emptiness.” 
There are other futile attempts at 
regeneration. The drinkers in the saloon 
achieve “renewed youth and vigor, the 
brisk, cheerful sense of things present 
and to come”—a feeling which lasts 
“for about a quarter of an hour.” The 
fate of these people is typified in the pic- 
ture of a drunkard which hangs on the 
wall. “The death-in-life was too well 


*Cf. Jack Burden’s similar shelter: “I could 
look down and think of myself inside that hollow 
inner chamber, in the aqueous green light, inside 
the great globe of the tree, and not even a jay- 
bird in there with me now, for he had gone, and 
no chance of seeing anything beyond the green 
leaves, they were so thick” (All the King’s Men, 
Modern Library Edition, p. 281). 
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portrayed. .. . Your only comfort lay 
in the forced reflection, that real as he 
looked, the poor caitiff was but imagi- 
nary—a bit of painted canvas.” The 
mesmerist Westervelt also offers a new 
life. He speaks of “a new era that was 
dawning upon the world; an era that 
would link soul to soul with a close- 
ness that should finally convert both 
worlds into one great, mutually con- 
scious brotherhood.” The “cold and 
dead materialism” of this brotherhood 
parallels the degeneration of Blithedale 
into Fourierism and failure. The Blithe- 
dale Romance is thus a kind of Walden 
in reverse. (Zenobia, coincidentally, 
anticipates Thoreau’s exact words when 
she says of her experience in the com- 
munity: “It was good; but there are 
other lives as good or better.”) The 
story begins in the spring and ends 
with the fall; the whole progression is 
condensed in the exhilaration of the 
brisk September day which makes 
Coverdale buoyant at first but later 
only emphasizes his “sickness of the 
spirits.” 

This sickness is what the book is 
about. Sharply contrasting with the 
dynamic wholeness of nature are the 
images of rigidity, mutilation, and de- 
cay which lead inexorably to the dis- 
covery of Zenobia’s horribly rigid and 
mutilated corpse. It is “the marble 
image of a death-agony,” the catastro- 
phe which Coverdale dimly foresaw 
when he awakened from his dream 
after the first evening in Blithedale and 
saw the moon shining on the snowy 
landscape which “looked like a lifeless 
copy of the world in marble.”’ Zenobia 
is cast aside like “a broken tool” by the 
inflexible Hollingsworth; and Cover- 
dale’s cool analysis of Hollingsworth 
is, as he himself admits, a kind of dis- 
section. “If we take the freedom to put 
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a friend under our microscope,” he 
says, “we... inevitably tear him into 
bits.” The Blithedale group is “gentility 
in tatters,” while the visitors from 
town, the rat-like Moodie and the in- 
famous Westervelt, embody a decadent 
materialism, The mesmerist’s discourse 
is like “a current of chill air issuing 
out of a sepulchral vault, and bringing 
the smell of corruption along with it.” 
The second major pattern of images 
is one of withdrawal and concealment. 
As Frank Davidson has pointed out, 
everyone in the book except Silas Foster 
and his pigs is veiled in one form or 
another. Priscilla, the Veiled Lady, is 
“insulated” from time and space; the 
pseudonym of Zenobia is “a sort of 
mask in which she comes before the 
world, retaining all the privileges of 
privacy—a contrivance, in short, like 
the white drapery of the Veiled Lady.” 
Old Moodie hides behind his alias and 
his patch; Westervelt’s gold teeth re- 
veal him to Coverdale as a humbug 
whose “face, for aught I knew, might 
be removable like a mask.” Hollings- 
worth’s mask is his philanthropic proj- 
ect: “‘You are a better masquerader 
than the witches and gypsies yonder,’ ” 
Zenobia tells him; “ ‘for your disguise 
is a self-deception.’” The whole com- 
munity has, of course, withdrawn from 
life into a kind of masquerade, but 
Coverdale finds it necessary to retreat 
even further into his hermitage. His 
typical stance is that of the voyeur, a 
little “withdrawn from the window.” 
The cozy little fireside group which 
seeks regeneration at Blithedale bears 
little resemblance at first glance to the 
inhabitants of The Waste Land or to 
the associates of Willie Stark in All the 
King’s Men. But as the story progresses 
we realize how clearly Hawthorne had 
anticipated our modern predicaments, 
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particularly our horror at the prospect 
of life being drained of all spontaneity 
and vitality. Among the splintered ele- 
ments contained in his isolated section 
of society are the disoriented intel- 
lectual and dilettante (Coverdale) ; the 
gross materialist (Westervelt); the 
demogogue whose zeal for reform con- 
ceals his passion for power (Hollings- 
worth) ; the good-hearted slave to ennui 
(Silas Foster). Coverdale shrugs off 
as “pure envy and malice” the percep- 
tive assertion of neighbors that “we 
communitarians” were “severing our- 
selves asunder, with the sweep of our 
own scythes.” But this is ironically true 
of the Blithedale microcosm, a world 
in which the only really vital characters 
—Zenobia and Hollingsworth—destroy 
themselves. 

Hollingsworth is a nineteenth-cen- 
tury Willie Stark. At the outset he is 
warm-hearted, close to the center of 
humanity. A great shaggy bear of a 
man, he is unexpectedly tender in caring 
for the ailing Coverdale, unique in the 
community in possessing a strong re- 
ligious faith, and earnest in his desire 
to reform mankind. Thus he is quali- 
fied to preach eloquently from Eliot’s 
pulpit, even though his audience is 
limited to three “disciples.” But, like 
Stark, Hollingsworth can manage 
everyone except himself. He becomes 
sick with what Warren described in 
At Heaven's Gate as “the special dis- 
ease of our time, the abstract passion 
for power,” and his zeal for reform be- 
comes merely a shield for this passion. 
Westervelt describes the ex-blacksmith 
as “a man of iron, in more senses than 
one.” Thus both Willie Stark (who was 
originally named Willie Talos) and 
Hollingsworth owe something to Spen- 
ser’s blank-eyed iron groom, the brutal 
servant of justice. As Warren observed 
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in the preface to the Modern Library 
Edition of All the King’s Men, “Talos 
is the kind of doom that democracy 
may invite upon itself.” 

In masquerading as a reformer, Hol- 
lingsworth deceives not only his friends 
but himself. When he finally attains 
self-knowledge, it is too late. Recog- 
nizing his fatal error in rejecting the 
vitality of Zenobia and his part in her 
death, he condemns himself to an agony 
of self-accusation. His mechanical in- 
flexibility matches Zenobia’s rigid 
corpse; but Hollingsworth’s fate is 
really worse than hers (or Willie 
Stark’s). The hollow man of iron is 
doomed to a death-in-life, his strength 
being steadily drained by “the gentle 
parasite,”’ Priscilla. 

The most vital character is, of course, 
Zenobia, whose voluptuous presence in- 
spires even the bloodless Coverdale. 
Redundant with life and proud of it, 
she and her symbolic flower make all 
the others seem pale. But such vitality 
cannot exist for long in the waste land. 
All the characters are bent upon de- 
stroying it: Miles by his incessant 
probing, his cool dissection; Hollings- 
worth by making her a tool in his con- 
spiracy; Priscilla with her saccharine 
idolatry and her eventual conquest of 
Hollingsworth; Westervelt by black- 
mailing Zenobia into returning Priscilla 
to his power. But in the final analysis 
it is Zenobia who destroys herself, and 
her actual suicide is simply the culmina- 
tion of a series of moral deaths. Her 
exotic flower is a token of pride as well 
as of life; early in her career she has 
been corrupted by a desire for wordly 
goods and fame. This is symbolized by 
her alliance with Westervelt, who, as 
his name implies, speaks with the “tone 
of wordly society at large.’’ The “moral 
deterioration attendant on a false and 
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shallow life” which results from her 
marriage inevitably leads to her death 
beneath the black mask of the river. 
When Coverdale sees her in the lux- 
urious boarding-house, she has taken 
on a glittering lustre which, like her 
flower, is artificial, When he mentions 
Priscilla, she turns pale—‘“‘as pale, in 
her rich attire, as if a shroud were 
round her.” Even her death has some- 
thing affected about it; Coverdale ob- 
serves that “we cannot even put our- 
selves to death in whole-hearted sim- 
plicity.” 

The gradual destruction of Zenobia 
and Hollingsworth is, as we have ob- 
served, reinforced by images which 
shift from life (flower; animal) to 
death (jewelry and marble; iron). The 
death images are combined in the static 
character of Westervelt with his metal- 
lic opulence. His appearance at the 
lyceum is the nadir in a series of morbid 
exhibitions ; he is preceded by the physi- 
ologist with his “real skeletons” and by 
the museum of wax figures. But what 
makes Westervelt even more repulsive 
than someone like Jaffrey Pyncheon is 
that he typifies a ghastly life-in-death. 
In his grim correlation of gold with 
mesmerism, Hawthorne has _antici- 
pated Lionel Trilling’s observation that 
money is like a spook in having a life 
of its own which it properly should not 
have. Like the stones in the house of 
Usher, Westervelt has an _ indecent, 
clammy existence; Coverdale’s reac- 
tion to him is a “creeping of the flesh, 
as when feeling about in a dark place, 
one touches something cold and slimy.” 
And Westervelt’s discourse at the ly- 
ceum reminds us of the metallic clank- 
ing as Madeline Usher rises from her 
underground vault. 

In his essay on Beaudelaire, Eliot 
said: “So far as we do evil or good, we 
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are human; and it is better, in a para- 
doxical way, to do evil than to do 
nothing: at least we exist.” This state- 
ment, as Cleanth Brooks has demon- 
strated, serves as a gloss to The Waste 
Land; it also points up the plight 
of Priscilla, Moodie, and Coverdale. 
Screened off from life, they do not 
really exist. Hawthorne sympathizes 
with Priscilla, but he does not ignore 
her essential sterility. “Blown about like 
a leaf,’ she is woman in the land of the 
hollow men, behaving as the wind be- 
haves. “I never have any free will,” 
she exclaims plaintively to Coverdale. 
Unable to stand on her own legs, she 
draws her life from Zenobia and Hol- 
lingsworth. It is not quite fair to call 
her, as Lawrence does, “‘a sort of prosti- 
tute soul.” But she is weak. For Cover- 
dale her charm lies somewhere “be- 
tween disease and beauty” ;* her aimless 
intuitions are matched by his own 
“mesmerical” clairvoyancy when he is 
weakened by illness. 

Most misreadings of The Blithedale 
Romance result from failure to under- 
stand the complex character of Miles 
Coverdale. His name, like those of 
Westervelt and Zenobia, was not chosen 
idly. Somewhere in his reading of Eng- 
lish history, Hawthorne had encoun- 
tered the sixteenth-century translator 
of the Bible, Miles Coverdale. It would 
be interesting to know his exact source, 
but it seems to be fairly common 
knowledge that Coverdale was “some- 
what weak and timorous, and all 
through his life leaned on a more 


*In some ways the relationship between Miles 
and Priscilla suggests that of Hans Castorp and 
Frau Chauchat (with her gauze sleeves) in 
The Magic Mountain. Castorp becomes ill soon 
after his arrival in the rarefied air of the sani- 
tarium; he places Frau Chauchat under micro- 
scopic analysis; he is unable to give himself to 
love. 


powerful nature. In the hour of trouble 
he was content to remain in obscurity 
and left the crown of martyrdom to be 
earned by men of tougher stripe” (lack- 
ing a probable source from Hawthorne’s 
reading, I quote from the DNB). One 
could hardly ask for a better brief de- 
scription of Hawthorne’s minor poet. 

Though Coverdale owes his name to 
the early sixteenth century, his predica- 
ment is eminently modern. Hawthorne 
himself knew only too well the dangers 
of retreating from life and the difficulty 
of opening up an intercourse with the 
world. In this book he objectified his 
experience by means of technique; that 
is, he discovered in the one major haz- 
ard of a restricted point of view a 
means for dramatizing the plight of 
his artist. As Percy Lubbock said in 
his classic study of the subject, when 
the point of view is limited, “the man 
or woman who acts as the vessel of 
sensation is always in danger of seem- 
ing a light, uncertain weight compared 
with the other people in the book—sim- 
ply because the other people are objec- 
tive images, plainly outlined, while the 
seer in the midst is precluded from that 
advantage, and must see without being 
directly seen. He, who doubtless ought 
to bulk in the story more massively than 
any one, tends to remain the least recog- 
nizable of the company, and even to 
dissolve in a kind of impalpable blur.” 
Coverdale ultimately admits that his 
life is “colorless,” that he is but a “dim 
figure.” The subject of Blithedale is 
thus inseparable from its form: the 
images of withdrawal and the traits of 
the central character coincide with the 
way the story is told. 

Coverdale’s great fault, of course, is 
that he tries to live by proxy. (This, 
incidentally, I take to be the relevance 
of Priscilla’s name; in New England’s 
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legendary history, the classic attempt 
to make love by proxy is associated with 
the names of Miles and Priscilla.) He 
tries to know himself by probing the 
selves of others, and he accepts nothing 
on faith. Zenobia emphasizes this fail- 
ing in her legend of the Veiled Lady. 
The Theodore of her story, like Cover- 
dale, has “a natural tendency toward 
scepticism,” and he conceals himself 
behind a screen. He will not take the 
Veiled Lady on faith; he prefers “to 
lift the veil first,” just as Coverdale 
does with all of his friends. 

A bachelor with a taste for wine and 
a good cigar, Coverdale would be will- 
ing to die for a good cause—“provided, 
however, the effort did not involve an 
unreasonable amount of trouble. If 
Kossuth, for example, would pitch the 
battlefield of Hungarian rights within 
an easy ride of my abode, and choose 
a mild, sunny morning, after breakfast, 
for the conflict, Miles Coverdale would 
gladly be his man, for one brave rush 
upon the levelled bayonets.” It is not 
surprising that he finds it relatively 
easy to see the world through the eyes 
of the former hedonist Moodie and the 
cynical materialist Westervelt. Like the 
painted old man who confronts Gustav 
von Aschenbach in Mann’s Death in 
Venice, old Moodie is an image of 
Coverdale’s future self. “I tried to 
identify my mind with the old fel- 
low’s,” he says, “and take his view of 
the world, as if looking through a 
smoke-blackened glass at the sun. It 
robbed the landscape of all its life... . 
When my eyes are dimmer than they 
have yet come to be, I will go thither 
again, and see. . . if the cold and life- 
less tint of his perceptions be not then 
repeated in my own.” The colorless 
Moodie, who lives solely in his daugh- 
ters, who provides the book’s most not- 
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able example of life by proxy, is thus 
Hawthorne’s most incisive comment on 
Coverdale’s weakness. 

We sympathize with him, however, 
partly because he resembles the modern 
intellectual, cut off from ancient certi- 
tudes, longing to submerge himself in 
a group yet fearful that in doing so he 
will lose his individuality. Hollings- 
worth offers him a chance to submit to 
authority in an effort to benefit hu- 
manity. His appeal is very similar to 
that of the communist party when it 
attracted numerous intellectuals in the 
’thirties, or to that of the Church in 
later decades: “ ‘It offers you (what 
you have told me, over and over again, 
that you most need) a purpose in life, 
worthy of the extremest self-devotion, 
—worthy of martyrdom, should God 
so order it! In this view, I present it to 
you. You can greatly benefit mankind. 
Your peculiar faculties, as J shall direct 
them, are capable of being so wrought 
into this enterprise that not one of them 
need lie idle.” This impulse toward 
authoritarianism, when coupled with 
the intimate personal bond between the 
two men, makes Hollingsworth’s pro- 
posal almost irresistible. “ “Be with me 
... or be against me,’” he says, with 
the either-or logic of the demogogue. 
“*There is no third choice for you.’ ” 
Despite this pressure, Coverdale retains 
his integrity; for once he reserves the 
right to look “through his own optics.” 
But even this, his one great moral 
triumph, is, typically, an act of rejec- 
tion. } 

The Blithedale Romance is thus 
Hawthorne’s most pessimistic, though 
not his most tragic, book, And particu- 
larly in an era when men passively view 
through a (TV) screen the monomania 
of a dark-bearded, self-appointed re- 

(Continued on page 295) 
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: growing recognition of Faulk- 
ner’s status has resulted in the inclusion 
of his fiction in courses in the humani- 
ties and in introductions to literature, 
as well as in courses in American litera- 
ture and in the novel. Many teachers 
who are not specialists in Faulkner, or 
even in contemporary literature, may 
therefore now expect to be called upon 
to deal with him. 

The following observations, intended 
as purely practical, will not provide the 
new teacher of Faulkner’s work with 
the necessary background or with spe- 
cific interpretations. These he must ac- 
quire through first-hand study of the 
works and through discreet use of avail- 
able criticism and scholarship. But a 
view of the problems of Faulkner’s 
fiction from the vantage of immediate 
classroom presentation may afford some 
perspective which criticism, with its 
own necessary preoccupations, cannot 
provide and reduce somewhat the waste 
inherent in random trial of works which 
are unsuited for undergraduate teach- 
ing in very brief time. 

Of the five longer works available 
in Modern Library editions, The Sound 
and the Fury is probably most often 
selected for class study. The first of 
Faulkner’s major efforts to win critical 
acclaim, it attracts by virtue of its bril- 
liant immediacy and by the endless play 
of its symbolism. Even the experienced 
reader must, of course, puzzle over the 
novel for a long time before he can 
feel certain that he reads the minds of 
Benjy, Quentin, and Jason with fair 
accuracy. Once he has got his bearings, 
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however, he cannot cease to marvel at 
the effects Faulkner achieves. As an ex- 
perience in sheer literary sensation, the 
novel is overwhelming. So adroitly does 
Faulkner manipulate the sequence of 
unknowns that the reader is impelled 
through the entire work in unrelaxed 
tension. Poetic concreteness assaults 
the senses in every line. The meaning 
is felt, rather than comprehended: the 
novel is an ultimate in the attainment 
of the poetic ideal that works of the 
imagination should “not mean, but be.”’ 

The responses of the mature and 
practised reader to The Sound and the 
Fury must differ markedly from those 
of the undergraduate. A typical class 
ranges in literary taste- from the con- 
noisseurs of Kafka and Carson McCul- 
lers to those who can count on the 
fingers of one hand all the poems or 
novels they have ever read. Finding a 
level of approach which will be service- 
able in such a mixed group and which 
will be honest with regard to the real 
complexities of the work calls for the 
utmost in skill and sympathetic projec- 
tion on the part of the teacher. His 
own high degree of literary develop- 
ment can well prove a handicap to 
him in teaching if not recognized as a 
difference in cultivated esthetic capac- 
ity between himself and his students. 
What he accepts with a seeming spon- 
taneity of enjoyment, they must fre- 
quently labor over with clumsy rational- 

Mrs. Lind teaches at Washington 
Square College, New York University. 
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ity, until the real basis of appreciation 
is finally revealed to them. 

The Sound and the Fury will pose 
unusual difficulties for the beginning 
student. The core action around which 
all the thinking of the characters is 
oriented cannot be established without 
hours spent in drawing inferences and 
making connections. The four sections, 
which may at first seem to be merely 
four different points of view, are as 
distinct and as intricately worked, sec- 
tion for section, as the four movements 
of a symphony. Four literary styles are 
employed: Benjy’s memory is rendered 
by a unique means—fragmentary 
glimpses of undistorted reality which 
shift through free association of words, 
incidents, and objects; Quentin’s mind 
is conveyed through a Joycean stream 
of consciousness; Jason’s through sus- 
tained idiomatic monologue like that in 
Huckleberry Finn; and Dilsey’s section 
is narrated in objective third person, 
with a restraint and measured pace like 
the prose of Hemingway. Four levels 
of consciousness, four diverse person- 
alities, four views of nature, humanity, 
and personal ethics are simultaneously 
conveyed. Each section has its own 
tempo. If musical notations could be 
employed to indicate the varieties of 
pace, one might label the sections—in 
order—presto, andante, scherzo, and 
moderato. The sense of resolution 
comes about through progressive 
changes in mood as the vision of cosmic 
suffering is unfolded. One experiences, 
successively, confusion or abandonment 
(Benjy); voluptuous or neurotic mel- 
ancholy (Quentin) ; outrage and bitter 
humor (Jason); and finally, stoic ac- 
ceptance (Dilsey). 

Much of the concrete detail through- 
out functions symbolically. If the mean- 
ing of the book is to be discussed at 
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all, it is necessary to isolate and trace 
the dominant symbols which embody 
its various themes. All references to 
clocks, watches, and times of day must 
be noted; all dates, allusions, or actions 
which bear upon religious worship; all 
clues to the psychic relationships be- 
tween members of the Compson family ; 
all revelations of the differences be- 
tween the ways in which the Negroes 
and the whites confront life. 

When structure and meaning have 
been sufficiently clarified through close 
analysis, the entire novel must be as- 
signed to be read again at top speed, 
so that the total impact has opportunity 
to register. The necessity for this is 
imposed by the nature of the work it- 
self. All great literature gains in mean- 
ing upon second reading, but Faulk- 
ner’s purpose here differs from that of 
earlier writers of fiction. Like Poe, he 
contrives with persistent ingenuity to 
hold his reader spellbound; like Eliot, 
he works symbolistically, through 
multi-level allusion; like Joyce, he 
utilizes the insights of depth psychology 
with conscious indirectness. 

To bring students to an awareness 
of Faulkner’s extraordinary achieve- 
ments in The Sound and the Fury, 
therefore, takes time, much more than 
is required for most novels. If four or 
more hours cannot be allowed, the book 
is better left untried for teaching. The 
student who is forced in examination 
to provide a serious disquisition upon 
what he has failed to grasp is likely to 
retain impressions that are not condu- 
cive to renewed attempts at apprecia- 
tion after he has left college. The fail- 
ures of teaching, like the successes, are 
often silent. 

Light in August is generally more 
accessible to undergraduates. The 
agony of Joe Christmas, clearly sym- 
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bolizing the problems of race relations 
in the South, readily engages the in- 
terest of most students in issues in- 
volving social justice. Since depth psy- 
chology holds great current fascination, 
Faulkner’s revelation of Joe Christmas’ 
psyche through childhood influences 
and through recurrent patterns of be- 
havior relating to eating, sex, and group 
relations, are read by the students with 
a shock of astonished and admiring rec- 
ognition. The religious symbolism em- 
ployed in elevating Christmas’ suffering 
to mythical status is unmistakable, and 
the more obvious Christ parallels can 
be elicited by questioning in class. 

Much useful criticism of the novel 
has been published, The thematic rela- 
tionship of the Lena Grove frame to 
the Christmas story is now generally 
accepted. Once the essential unity of 
the novel is recognized, the contrast 
between the instinctive acceptance of 
life (Lena), and its denial and repres- 
sion (Hines, Miss Burden, etc.) be- 
comes clear, and the place of each char- 
acter in the development of this an- 
tithesis can be established. Lena repre- 
sents an opposite pole from Christmas’ 
various antagonists; Byron Bunch and 
Hightower, in the course of the novel, 
undergo an ordeal in which they must 
pass from naive conventionality or ex- 
treme withdrawal and repression to an 
acceptance of the forces of life and 
creativity. Bunch’s ordeal is comic and 
ultimately triumphant; Hightower’s is 
tragic, beyond his capacity for psychic 
endurance. 

The larger vision—of life as the con- 
tinual redemption and rebirth of 
Christ—must be held steadily in focus, 
but even if time does not allow for a 
full consideration of the presiding 
theme in all its modulations, the Christ- 
mas conflict is sufficiently central to 


justify isolation as the dominant illus- 
tration to which the class may devote 
intensive analysis. Only a few aspects 
of the Christmas story are problemati- 
cal. The lurid sex relationship between 
Miss Burden and Christmas needs to 
be clearly established as social symbol- 
ism, and Faulkner’s final attitude 
towards the Negro problem must be 
taken out of the crude sociological con- 
text into which students invariably try 
to place it. This makes for some lively 
discussion, during which much of the 
broader meaning establishes itself of 
its own accord. The entire class will 
benefit from a charting of the time se- 
quence, and a simple plot summary 
given at the outset may reduce the need 
for second reading. Repeated assur- 
ances that Faulkner intends the reader 
always to be plunged chaotically in 
medias res will not be amiss. After the 
students have discovered the method 
of this madness and have relinquished 
their first need for logical orientation 
at all points, they will have made a real 
beginning in reading Faulkner. 

As I Lay Dying poses problems of 
access to Faulkner’s intention which 
are similar to those of The Sound and 
the Fury and therefore requires equally 
extended treatment. Its yield in mean- 
ing and in evocation of feeling is not 
as great, however; it is not as ambitious 
a work. Except for special courses, 
such as those in techniques of fiction, it 
is not a good choice. 

Absalom! Absalom! does not teach 
well. Its elaborate plot structure, its 
double emphasis upon the tragedies of 
Quentin Compson and Thomas Sutpen, 
its method of indirect narration and 
cumulative rhetorical impact, impose 
a strain upon the reading capacities 
of all but the most practised Faulk- 
nerians. Like The Sound and the Fury, 
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it requires dissection for full compre- 
hension, but the time required to un- 
dertake both analysis and synthesis 
would extend beyond the point of stu- 
dent interest. While it is a remarkably 
coherent work, it is best suited for 
graduate study. 

Sanctuary is often chosen for col- 
lege reading because of its relative 
brevity and because it was presumably 
calculated by Faulkner for a popular 
audience. The alarming accounts stu- 
dents have given me of their reactions 
—even after they have studied it seri- 
ously—convince me that it is a poor 
risk for teaching. No mature reader is 
shocked by Popeye’s methods of vi- 
carious sexual gratification; the ex- 
treme distastefulness of the data is ac- 
ceptable artistically because the reader 
comes to understand that Popeye has 
been deliberately created as revolting, 
in order to convey the impotence and 
perversion of certain aspects of our 
modern world. But it is uphill work in 
a class of late adolescents to redress the 
balance against the tabloid quality of 
the action itself. 

Most of the early novels and several 
of the later books are available in in- 
expensive reprints published by the 
New American Library. Of these, The 
Old Man, The Unvanquished, and In- 
truder in the Dust are qualitatively the 
best and hold student interest because 
of their skillfully made plots and the 
basic appeal of their subject matter. 
But they lack either the poetic density 
or the exalted intention which raises 
Faulkner’s greatest achievements to the 
status of masterworks. They do not 
warrant the kind of treatment called 
for by Faulkner’s major efforts, yet 
hasty coverage of them—with the idea 
of providing a quick sampling of his 
art—may leave the question of Faulk- 
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ner’s real genius in doubt. 

Actually, the problem of introduc- 
ing Faulkner to undergraduates in a 
limited time can be brought within 
more easily manageable terms through 
his shorter pieces, now increasingly 
available in anthologies. By shorter 
pieces I do not mean the excerpts often 
reprinted from the novels. On practical 
grounds, all units assigned must con- 
tain the totality of the artist’s intention, 
or the student’s uncertainty about what 
he may have missed will be unresolv- 
able. 

“The Bear,” available in The Port- 
able Faulkner and lucidly explicated 
within recent years, is an extremely ap- 
pealing work. A story of initiation into 
manhood and into a special kind of 
wisdom, its intention can generally be 
grasped by students upon second read- 
ing. Also, for teachers who wish to 
develop the idea of the Yoknapatawpha 
myth as a unifying concept in Faulk- 
ner’s fiction about the South, “The 
Bear” is a convenient illustration, its 
mythical aspects being both implicit and 
explicit. 

The range of Faulkner’s short stories 
and the artistic perfection of many of 
them provide the teacher with such an 
abundance of material that—where the 
literature syllabus is crowded—he need 
look no further for selections through 
which to introduce Faulkner. “Barn 
Burning” as a study in a conflict of 
childhood loyalty; “Shingles for the 
Lord” as a lighthearted expression of 
the ideal of disinterested service ; “Cen- 
taur in Brass” and “Mule in the Yard” 
as consummate revelations of Snop- 
seian versus real values; “Turnabout” 
as a kind of prose elegy for all the 
young “Hopes” forever sacrificed in 
wars; “That Evening Sun” as a study 

(Continued on page 302) 
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Critical Reading in the Survey 
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teaching of English 
literature by means of intensive reading 
of works of the great masters is widely 
practiced in the United States today, 
especially in the survey. In fact, several 
recent historical anthologies represent 
efforts to adapt the traditional omnibus 
textbook to the newer and continuing 
trend away from the attempt to cover 
the historical field and toward a close 
study of a dozen or fifteen of the 
greatest English writers. Since the end 
of World War II, in collaboration with 
many colleagues, I have been develop- 
ing a particular approach of this kind 
to the survey of English literature, and 
in three different institutions, over a 
span of eight years, I have observed 
its similar effects on a variety of stu- 
dents." My purpose here is to present 
briefly the principal materials and meth- 
ods, and the ultimate objectives of a 
survey concentrating on a few English 
masters, largely as developed at Pace 
College, along with some rather strik- 
ing evidence of the response of stu- 
dents to a similar course given a few 
years ago at Washington University in 
St. Louis. 

Two features of the survey of Eng- 
lish masters are especially noteworthy 
in contrast to the more familiar histori- 


* State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota, 
a small tax-supported institution drawing stu- 
dents largely from villages and farms; Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, a large, private, 
urban, non-sectarian institution; Pace College, 
New York City, a medium-size private college 
for commuting students from the metropolitan 
area. 


cal survey, and may be taken up as two 
main points in this discussion. First is 
the use of a selection of single volumes 
for individual authors and works, in- 
stead of a massive two-volume anthol- 
ogy; second, and more important, is 
the giving of open-book examinations 
posing critical questions for the stu- 
dent to wrestle with, rather than tests 
probing the student’s memory of mere 
factual information or the views of 
another, whether a textbook editor or 
his own professor. This policy, how- 
ever, does not rule out the considered 
use of short quizzes to test day-to-day 
reading of the assignments, an optional 
device that may have a salutary effect 
even in the best of all possible courses. 

The use of single volumes in inex- 
pensive editions, often paper bound, is 
a distinctive feature of the course, and 
of greater import than may first strike 
the eye. It has the great psychological 
advantage of inclining the student to 
feel that he is actually reading separate, 
individual works of literature—books 
—and not just cramming another 
school textbook. In the great campaign, 
this is a subtle and far-reaching victory 
for the teacher, and one not lightly to 
be dismissed. Naturally the students 
are spared the weary toil of incessantly 
transporting to and fro several 
pounds of valuable literature that they 


Carl LeFevre teaches at Pace Col- 
lege, New York City. 
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are not using at any given moment, nor 
during any week or month for that 
matter. The single volumes usually cost 
about as much as the typical omnibus, 
but they may seem less costly to the 
student, who can buy them gradually if 
he likes, rather than in one lump. 

The single volumes also allow far 
greater flexibility in the course content. 
Generally speaking, the first semester 
selections are more easily made than the 
second, but once the selections have 
been made for both semesters, the pro- 
cedures apply equally well. 

At Pace College we have had very 
good results with the following selec- 
tions for the first semester of our 
course entitled Masters of English 
Literature I: to 1800:—Chaucer, The 
General Prologue and selected tales and 
links from The Canterbury Tales, 
translated into modern English by 
Neville Coghill (Penguin Books) ; 
Shakespeare, selected sonnets (mimeo- 
graphed), Romeo and Juliet, and Henry 
IV, Part I (Crofts Classics), success- 
fully varied from time to time with 
Hamlet or Othello; Milton, Areopagit- 
ica and Of Education, and Samson 
Agonistes and Shorter Poems (Crofts 
Classics), successfully varied with the 
Milton volume in the Prentice-Hall 
Masterpieces series, which includes a 
substantial portion of Paradise Lost; 
Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, and Fielding, 
Joseph Andrews (Rinehart editions) ; 
and finally, Poems of Robert Burns 
(Penguin Poets). Most fortunately, the 
first semester opens and closes with two 
poets who are probably the general 
favorites of all the writers studied, 
namely Chaucer and Burns. We use 
professional films and recordings along 
with the texts of the plays, and Scotch 
dialect recordings of the poems of 
Burns, though never in any sense as a 
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substitute for a close reading of the 
texts. 

The second semester, Masters of 
English Literature II: from 1800 to 
the Present, presents certain problems 
of selection, but nothing insuperable. 
In any event, it seems better for the 
student to read any reasonable selection 
of the materials than to attempt to 
“cover” the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. We begin with Wordsworth, 
usually by discussing the Preface be- 
cause of its importance to an under- 
standing of the whole romantic move- 
ment, and then study either Keats or 
Byron of the younger generation of 
romantic poets. We have had good suc- 
cess in the second semester at Pace Col- 
lege with the following selections: 
Wordsworth, Selected Poems (Crofts 
Classics) ; Byron, Selected Poetry and 
Letters (Rinehart Editions) ; Dickens, 
Great Expectations (Rinehart Edi- 
tions), occasionally varied with Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair; Mill, On Liberty 
(Crofts Classics); Fitzgerald, The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (Pocket 
Books, Inc.); Browning, Selected 
Poems (Crofts Classics); Housman, 
The Shropshire Lad (Avon Books) ; 
Shaw, Man and Superman (Penguin). 
Various applicable audio-visual ma- 
terials are available to supplement the 
close reading of texts. 

The second main topic of this discus- 
sion, the policy of open-book examina- 
tions that pose critical questions for the 
students to wrestle with, is the most im- 
portant single feature of the survey 
under examination here, because it 
suggests, in itself, the primary goals of 
the course as a whole. The student’s 
knowledge that he may have unre- 
stricted access to his books and notes 
during the examination encourages him 
to read as deeply and imaginatively as 
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he can beforehand, and frees him from 
the usual pressure of mere rote memory 
of factual information, which he can: 
quickly check if he is familiar with his 
books. Proper evaluation of tests con- 
ceived in this spirit places a high pre- 
mium on active reading and active 
thinking by the student, encouraging 
him and rewarding him for doing some 
first-hand experiencing of the literature 
for himself; on the other hand, proper 
evaluation must also discourage and 
penalize the tendency toward merely 
parroting the sage comment of the pro- 
fessor or the textbook editor. On an 
open-book examination, the doctrinaire 
conformist is judged no more worthy 
than Milton’s “heretic in the truth.” 

At first there may be an occasional 
Witwoud who tries to read a work for 
the first time during a test, or plagi- 
arizes directly from the editor’s intro- 
duction or his class discussion notes— 
neither of which contains the answer— 
but the incomparably greater success of 
classmates using superior methods usu- 
ally will discourage him, in time. Every- 
one agrees, and the students emphati- 
cally, that these tests are not only more 
interesting, but much more difficult 
than most bookless examinations in 
literature. By way of illustration, fol- 
lowing is an interim test on Gulliver's 
Travels: 

1. Read the following statements care- 
fully: 
A VOYAGE TO LAPUTA, ETC. 
“I chiefly fed my eyes with be- 
holding destroyers of tyrants and 
usurpers, and restorers of liberty 
to oppressed and injured nations.” 
A VOYAGE TO THE HOU- 
YHNHMS 
“Upon the whole, I never beheld 
in all my travels so disagreeable 
an animal, nor one against whom 
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I naturally conceived so strong an 
antipathy.” 

Rewrite each statement in your own 

words and concisely discuss its 

general meaning in the book as a 

whole. (30 points ) 
2. Write a brief essay telling which of 

the foregoing passages is more 
characteristic of Swift in Gulliver’s 

Travels. Support your position with 

as much illustrative detail from all 

four books as you can. 
(50 points) 
3. Briefly explain how such conflicting 
statements are reconciled, if they 
are, in Swift’s thought. If they are 
not reconciled, demonstrate that. 
(20 points ) 

This example may suggest the range 
of interest and difficulty of open-book 
examinations, and illustrate the sense 
in which the problems are “critical.” 
They require the student to focus 
sharply on precise questions, and to 
answer with pertinent general state- 
ments of his own formulation, backed 
by concrete and specific illustrative ma- 
terial that he himself selects and pre- 
sents. More than incidentally, this type 
of question enables the teacher to give 
considerable credit to the student who 
answers mistakenly, but with wit, in- 
genuity, and rational evidence in sup- 
port of his position ; and also—shall we 
admit it ?—to the student who disagrees 
with his teacher, but with merit, with 
honor, and occasionally with distinc- 
tion. 

Clearly, particular and detailed class 
procedures intended to prepare stu- 
dents for such questions as the fore- 
going will depend in high degree on the 
individual teacher. Certain basic atti- 
tudes, however, prove most conducive 
to successful teaching in this kind of 
survey: a positive, constructive outlook 
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on life and a love of fine literature, tem- 
pered with the intellectual honesty to 
criticize either life or literature ad- 
versely, even great works of literature, 
when specific evidence warrants ; a deep 
sense of the interdependance of litera- 
ture and life, and a humble realization 
that student and teacher are caught up 
together in both; honest respect for the 
student as he is and where he is, coupled 
with a willingness to explore old paths 
with him, freshly and patiently, so long 
as he makes the honest effort that can 
reasonably be expected ; willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief in the student’s po- 
tential as scholar-critic ; and perhaps the 
touchstone, ability on the teacher’s part 
to listen and to learn from his students, 
and to change his mind, in midstream 
if need be. There is no need to labor 
the importance of thorough profes- 
sional preparation, both general and 
specific, as the groundwork and super- 
structure of the well-made course. So 
much, then, for the most favorable 
general orientation. 

More specifically, to consider such a 
major work as Gulliver’s Travels, the 
teacher will have perhaps nine class 
sessions all told, or three full weeks in 
the ordinary three-hour course. In this 
relatively short time he must introduce 
the writer and his work in a general 
way, furnish some context of both 
literary and general history, introduce 
the particular work to be studied and 
indicate its relevance to life today 
(why are we reading it?), undertake to 
develop the student’s understanding of 
its special qualities and characteristics 
by an inductive method of explication 
de texte and class discussion, and then, 
finally, test the students and discuss the 
results of the test with them. Obviously, 
there is not enough time! Yet a great 
deal can be done. Some teachers will 
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accomplish many of these general tasks 
by lecture, others in part by individual 
oral reports, and still others by care- 
fully prepared panel discussions; most 
teachers will take care to provide sev- 
eral opportunities for students to ask 
individual questions; a combination of 
these and possibly other devices may 
also be successful. But the key to suc- 
cess is always intelligent rank-and-file 
participation by the students, in sincere 
and searching discussion. 

One of the best methods of prepar- 
ing the student for critical questions is 
to engage the class as a whole in de- 
tailed analysis of selected passages rep- 
resenting significant points of style, 
character, plot development, characteri- 
zation, irony, wit, satire, humor, and 
the like, and, always, vital human sig- 
nificance—the universal appeal of the 
work. Close discussion of this kind need 
never cover a given work in its entirety, 
because one of its purposes is to demon- 
strate to the student how he can read 
and re-read the rest of the work profit- 
ably by himself; a related purpose is to 
develop his vocabulary and his store of 
the concepts needed for independent 
reading and thinking about literature. 
Inherently, such a method does not al- 
low for accurate advance plotting of the 
curve of discussion, although control 
may be exercised by assigning a certain 
portion of a work for a given day and 
then arbitrarily terminating discussion 
of the material with the close of the 
designated period. Sometimes formal 
questions given to the student to help 
him prepare for a discussion may be 
just the device to stimulate him to do 
something worthwhile for himself. 
Various other excellent means, un- 
known to me, will occur to individual 
teachers. The one really crucial prin- 
ciple is to involve the student, by what- 
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ever means, in free-ranging, deep-read- 
ing, serious analysis and class discus- 
sion of important passages of all as- 
signed readings. If the teacher partially 
succeeds in this, then the student can 
develop and continue the experience by 
himself outside the classroom, and let 
us hope also in bull sessions with others 
like himself. This kind of involvement 
is the consummation devoutly to be 
wished, and when it is in some degree 
attained renders academic the question 
how to prepare students for the critical 
questions posed in open-book tests. 


TURE: TO 1800. 
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FINAL EXAMINATION IN 416D. MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 


ENGLISH 


They prepare themselves. 

Midterm and final examinations in 
the course follow the same principles as 
the interim tests, except that they are 
comprehensive and allow a student an 
opportunity to redeem himself from 
damaging judgments based on poor 
work earlier in the course. Comparison 
and contrast questions on precise points 
are one useful means of achieving this 
objective. Following is an example of a 
successful final examination for the first 
semester course at Pace College: 


THIS IS AN OPEN-BOOK TEST. YOU MAY FREELY USE ALL BOOKS 
REQUIRED IN THE COURSE AS WELL AS YOUR NOTES IF YOU 


LIKE. 


DIRECTIONS: Read all the questions carefully before beginning to write, in order 
to avoid overlapping answers and in order to use your time as intelligently as possible. 
Focus sharply on each question, and then answer the question as completely as you can 
in the time allowed. Organize your discussion carefully, and use as much concrete and 


specific detail as you can. 


Notice the time allotted to each question. 


1. Following are the opening lines of T. S. Eliot’s The Wasteland, one of the most 
famous poems of our time. Briefly compare and contrast it with the opening lines 
of The Canterbury Tales, using as many concrete and specific elements as you can 
to support what you have to say about the general spirit and tone of the two passages. 


April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain. 

Winter kept us warm, covering 
Earth in forgetful snow, feeding 

A little life with dried tubers. 


(25%) 
2. (a) Summarize the central arguments of Areopagitica. (15%) 
(b) Discuss their relevance today. (10%) 


3. Write on Two of the following questions, d, plus a, b, or c: 
(a) Compare and contrast Chaucer and Swift with respect to their basic feeling for 
mankind as revealed in The Canterbury Tales and in Gulliver's Travels. 


(25%) 


(b) Hotspur is not the hero of Henry IV, Part I (Prince Hal is), but for the sake 
of argument pretend that you think he is. Write a discussion of the play with 


the intention of demonstrating that Hotspur is the hero, using as much concrete 
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and specific material from the play as will support your argument. 


(25%) 


(c) If you could choose between Henry IV, Part I and Samson Agonistes, which 
would you prefer to see on the stage? Justify your choice by explaining clearly 


why the play you select would be effective as drama. 


You must write on this one: 


(25%) 


(d) In what respects are Fielding and Burns alike in their attitude toward man 


and his experience? Different? 


Perhaps it should be pointed out that 
although the course described in this 
article makes no attempt to cover all 
English literary history, and is in fact 
a course in close reading of selected 
works, it nevertheless does give the 
student some historical perspective and 
a general view of the development of 
English literature as a whole. When 
that much has been said, however, it 
is necessary to add that the newer points 
of emphasis in this course stand in clear 
contrast with those of the traditional 
survey that stresses English literary 
history and samples nearly all writers 
“from the beginnings to the present.” 
The primary educational aims of the 
survey of English masters may be 
listed as follows: 

1. Concentration on great writers 

and literary masterpieces 

2. Stress on broad, panoramic back- 

ground 

3. Development of skills in reading 

and appreciation 

4. Growth in critical thinking 

5. Self-development of students 
The course not only offers students a 
maximum opportunity to understand 
and appreciate the literature studied; 
it should lay a strong foundation of 
general education for living the good 
life. 

How do students feel about the sur- 
vey of English masters? Aside from my 
considered opinion and the views of 
many colleagues, impressive objective 
evidence is available in the results of a 
survey of student opinion involving 733 


(25%) 


anonymous respondents at Washington 
University in St. Louis. I was an As- 
sistant Professor in the English De- 
partment there when a survey of Eng- 
lish masters was developed to replace 
the traditional historical survey of 
English literature, which had been re- 
quired of all sophomores in the College 
of Liberal Arts from time immemorial. 
This difficult changeover was achieved 
under the able course chairmanship of 
Professor John Harrington Smith, now 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. At the end of the first semester 
of the new course, a simple question- 
naire, with ample additional space for 
“complaints” and “remarks,” was at- 
tached to the departmental final exam- 
ination. Each student was asked to 
detach his copy and fill it out, but not 
to sign it nor indicate the identity of his 
instructor or section. 

The main results of this Washington 
University student survey may be pre- 
sented in summary form under two 
headings: 


A. RESULTS OF QUESTION- 
NAIRE RETURNED AFTER 
THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
The proposition: During the past 
semester the English Department has 
tried to improve the course by giving 
you more extended reading in fewer 
authors, with emphasis on whole 
pieces ; less attention to mere informa- 
tion and more to your development in 
the understanding and appreciation of 
literature; and fewer factual quizzes, 
with emphasis on “open book” tests 
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in class. Please indicate your approval 
or disapproval of these policies by 
circling the phrase which most nearly 
expresses your view of them: Excel- 
lent, Good, Fair, Not very good, Poor. 
Please do not sign, nor indicate in- 
structor or section. 


Student Vote 


Excellent 229 (31.2%) 
Good 367 (50.1%) 


Fair 112 (15.3%) 
Not Very 
Good 20 ( 2.7%) 
Poor 5 ( 0.7%, a trace) 
Total num- 


ber voting 733 


. TYPICAL STUDENT COM- 


MENT UNDER “REMARKS” 
These comments refer to the course 
in general and to the new methods and 
approach. 


The new course versus the old 


“T entered English Lit. with feelings 
of dread about remembering lines, 
quotations, and biographies of dead 
authors. Much to my surprise I found 
I actually enjoyed the course and... 
started enjoying the reading.” 


“T have enjoyed, and feel as though I 
got more from this English course 
than any I have ever taken. . . I’ve 
had the second half (at another school) 
and it did not compare with the learn- 
ing incentive and amount of learning 
obtained with this course.” 


“T am sure I got more from English 
211 than friends of mine who took it 
under the old system. Not only is the 
work not work at all but the lectures 
are wonderfully interesting on account 
of the absence of that usual constant 
attempt to remember details. I have 
found that I actually learn more when 
the strain is relaxed. Such intellectual 
freedom is refreshing and wonderfully 
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pleasant. More power to those respon- 
sible for the change—I will retain 
great interest in reading further 
rather than be soured on Literature as 
in high school.” 


Concentration on important works 


“T am not an English major, and hence 
I do not need to come in contact with 
every author who ever wrote a line. I 
enjoy spending more time on indi- 
viduals and whole pieces.” 


“In this course I have gained some 
appreciation for many pieces of litera- 
ture which I didn’t like before, be- 
cause I hadn’t studied them thoroughly 
enough to understand them. A little 
bit of everything doesn’t do much 
good.” 


Thinking versus memorizing 

“The course is now adult, instead of 
like a junior high course, because it 
places the emphasis on interpretation 
rather than rote memory. If more 
courses had this same aim, I would be 
getting much more out of college.” 


“This was a semester in English Lit. 
that I’d like to take again. I found that 
it opened many vistas for entertain- 
ment by reflecting on the ideas of the 
authors—as well as being helpful in 
understanding human nature in 
general.” =| 


Learning to read and enjoy literature 
“T now have much knowledge, useful 
not only in English but in other 
courses, where it has improved my 
ability to read and retain what I have 
read.” 


“Please continue this program of 
study. It is very interesting, educa- 
tional, and exciting . . . and in keeping 
with the encouraging of the love of 
good literature which is certainly one 
of the aims of the course.” 


Open-book tests 
“One of the few tests I have taken that 
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asks about the things that I would 
care to remember.” 


“I think it is very good because it 
teaches you to think and express your- 
self in writing.” 


General interest 

“The first really INTERESTING 
English class I’ve attended. My grades 
on tests have ranged from “A” to “D”, 
but regardless of grades, I have thor- 
oughly enjoyed the work and believe I 
received more genuine knowledge from 
the course than any other in English.” 


“All I can say is, the English Depart- 
ment is one department that is really 
‘on the beam.’ I’m sure I’m not the 
only student who feels this way. To 
me it seems pretty wonderful. It’s 
doing a swell job. Now—just keep it 
up 


“For the first time I have found some- 
one interested in what I know, and not 
what I don’t know.” 


These anonymous comments are 
fairly representative of the remarks 
written by a total of 733 students at 
Washington University, just after com- 
pleting their final examination, nor- 
mally the zero hour in any course. 
Their sincerity and enthusiasm speak 
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for themselves. My personal experience 
in other schools also indicates that most 
students deeply appreciate the survey 
of English masters when it is well 
taught. But the course demands consist- 
ent excellence of teaching, nothing 
less.* 


* Postscript: An interesting variation on the 
survey of English masters was used at Wash- 
ington University a few years ago, involving a 
large two-volume anthology as well as selected 
individual texts. During the final week of the 
first semester, the students were assigned to 
study, outside of class, the following material : 
Bacon’s essays, Marvell’s poems, and Gold- 
smith’s “The Deserted Village,” all in the an- 
thology. This material was not discussed at all 
in class but was covered on the final examina- 
tion. In class during this closing week of the 
semester, the instructor introduced authors and 
works of his own choice that were not other- 
wise assigned in the syllabus, but this material 
was not covered on the final examination. The 
main object, of course, was to see how well the 
students could apply what they were supposed 
to be learning about critical and independent 
reading of literature. At the end of the second 
semester, three weeks were spent in the same 
way. Students were required to study in their 
anthology, outside of class and with no discus- 
sion in class, all selections by Hardy, Joyce, 
Housman, Yeats, Wells, Maugham, Aldous 
Huxley, and Spencer; and the final examination 
included questions on this material. Class time 
was used for reading and discussion of repre- 
sentative poems by Tennyson and Browning, 
but this material was not covered on the final 
examination. This unique device was unusually 
stimulating to me and to my students. 


Toward “The Wasteland” — (Concluded from page 283] 


former, it is charged with meaning. 
Many readers have doubtless felt that 
the story should have ended with Ze- 
nobia’s suicide or at least with the 
glimpse of Hollingsworth leaning on 


Priscilla. But the conclusion which 
Hawthorne chose, though irritating at 
first glance, is imaginatively right. For 
the world of Blithedale—one in which 
only sleepy Silas Foster and his sleepier 
pigs are real—is a world which ends 


not with a bang but a whimper: Cover- 
dale’s feeble, agonizingly self-conscious 
confession of love for Priscilla. As 
Lawrence perceived, Hawthorne knew 
“disagreeable things in his inner soul.” 
Many of these things have been re- 
discovered in this century. But we have 
produced few novelists who can write 
of them not only with Hawthorne’s 
unflinching courage but also with his 
warm, deep sympathy. 
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Tas highest ambitions of a teacher 
of a terminal course in literature in the 
junior college are frequently frustrated. 
One can but begin, in educational jar- 
gon, “where the students are,” but since 
the very good students and the very 
weak students are inevitably poles apart, 
even that ambition seems impossible to 
achieve. In many instances students do 
not enroll in a literature class. The mod- 
ern student steeped in scientific experi- 
ment and the superficial stimulation of 
mass media has little sense of the riches 
tucked away in the 800 shelves of the 
library stacks, or, for that matter, in 
the fiction stacks. Last year Webster 
City Junior College had no problem in 
recruiting students; all twenty-two 
regularly enrolled sophomores were tak- 
ing literature, the conference method. 

We began our individual reading 
program in the fall of 1952, although 
we could schedule it only for the first 
semester, but the success of that one 
semester two years ago resulted in the 
high enrollment in our two semester 
course this past year. However our full 
class is the least important test of the 
validity of the course. 

Let me begin by discussing individual 
differences. 

One of the sophomores came to me 
at the beginning of the year saying, 
“Don’t you have any books without 
conversation ? I just can’t stand conver- 
sation.” He could become absorbed in 
Elmtown’s Youth for sociology, or My 
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Six Convicts, but he could not stomach 
a simple piece of fiction. He had written 
a very informed paper on juvenile de- 
linquency in freshman composition, and 
had read Hiroshima with enjoyment— 
“the only book I remember reading and 
enjoying.” He was somewhat dashed 
when I commented that John Hersey’s 
documentary was more journalistic 
than literary. After more than a semes- 
ter of literature, Jack’s problem had 
hardly been touched. He did read “Ah! 
Wilderness” with a shocked satisfac- 
tion, some Ring Lardner and Arthur 
Schnitzler short stories with obvious 
comprehension; he perused Black Boy, 
his bent for sociological books strong 
and satisfying, his response to literature 
as the teacher defines it dubious. “But 
I’ve got an awful lot out of it,” he 
insisted, And it is true that he learned 
to sit still with a book longer than ten 
minutes at one time, an accomplishment 
hitherto unknown: Jack had become 
positively studious! 

Another student came for his first 
conference, never to his knowledge hav- 
ing read a book that interested him. 
He was a slow reader and a slow 
thinker, but an A student in physics 
and chemistry. As a freshman he had 
often absorbed a half hour of my time 


Miss Elizabeth Brown teaches at 
Webster City Junior College, Webster 
City, Towa. 
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to comprehend an idea I could have 
communicated to any of the others in 
five minutes. He was profoundly im- 
pressed by the first book he read in 
literature, Hemingway’s The Old Man 
and the Sea, and followed it with Con- 
rad Richter’s The Trees, and Guthrie’s 
The Way West. When we switched 
to the reading of plays, he sampled 
O’Neill, Shaw and Ibsen (required of 
all) as well as reading “The Little 
Foxes” and “The Corn is Green,” each 
time finding and expressing the main 
idea with little difficulty. Recently I 
talked to him for half an hour when 
we were both free in the junior college 
lounge. We discussed why an author 
tells his story as he does and how he 
achieves his effects, and I discovered 
that Duane was immensely impressed 
with Ibsen’s technique in “The Doll’s 
House.” It wasn’t until we had finished 
that I realized that the conversation had 
been normally paced, that Duane had 
questioned and supplied his own an- 
swers often independent of my obser- 
vations. E. M. Forster’s “The Other 
Side of the Hedge” bewildered Duane 
so much that he brought it to me for 
clarification. A quick examination of 
the opening lines, a question to focus 
the basic metaphor of the piece—this 
was all that he required. Later I stopped 
the group discussion as we were con- 
sidering the opening lines of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet LXXIII 


“That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do 
hang. . .” 


and it was Duane who realized most 
quickly what the figurative language 
said. 

Another good student in math and 
physics was wary of literature because 
he’d never known how to interpret 
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what he read. Knowing just when one 
is baffled is evidence of growth in such 
cases, and it was a simple matter to 
satisfy Gene the day he stopped me 
to ask what was “the point” of 
Conrad Richter’s Sea of Grass. He had 
read The Caine Mutiny and The Ox- 
Bow Incident and had understood the 
conflicts which each presented without 
explanation. But Lutie Brewton’s ac- 
tions puzzled him. My few questions 
forced him to define her inner struggle, 
just as real as the outer struggles of 
Willie Keith and Carter, and he went 
to his next book satisfied. Of all the 
people who read The Return of the 
Native (and all of them read it the 
second semester ), he expressed the most 
wholehearted fascination with the in- 
tricate inner problems of Eustacia and 
Clym and the other heath folk. 

These young men conscientiously 
spent their nine required reading hours 
each week giving fiction and story 
writers and playwrights a chance. One 
of my most intelligent boys never man- 
aged even for two semester hours credit 
(the minimum required reading in such 
cases is six hours weekly) to “get his 
time in.” It was thus late before he 
discovered “The Penal Colony” and 
went on to read anything he could find 
by Kafka, enlisting more readers for 
“The Penal Colony” than I would have 
imagined possible. Still pressed for 
time, Gary cut his lit credit to one hour 
the second semester, promising to do 
his delinquent reading (he’d received 
a D because of it), He had attended 
evening play-reading sessions and our 
weekly poetry sessions on Friday and 
he knew the class had voted to increase 
the frequency of such meetings and to 
close them to outsiders. “I figure if I 
take it for one hour I can get my time 
in, make up for last semester, and 
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they’ll still let me come to the play- 
readings. I like those. And if I dropped 
lit entirely, I wouldn’t get to come.” 
Since the flexibility of the course is 
one of its many assets, why shouldn’t 
he do just that? He did. 

If many of the boys read with inter- 
est for the first time, many of the girls 
read worth while literature for the first 
time. Personal responses to the reading 
are expressed in notebooks and in con- 
ferences. Classtime interviews are fre- 
quently frank discussions of love, mar- 
riage or sex as they are portrayed in 
the books read. Many of them appreci- 
ate a writer’s direct treatment of love 
and sex, disdaining what they consider 
immoral or unwholesome; others are 
terribly disturbed by a writer’s most in- 
nocent intentions, and it is then that 
they desperately need to talk over the 
particular story, its motives and char- 
acterizations. Elaine, who, like the 
boys, had never read unless she was 
forced to, has probably gained the 
most emotional security from the books 
she’s read. A Farewell to Arms, Green 
Mansions, The Age of Innocence, to 
mention only a few books, have given 
her more insight into her own feelings 
than the nineteen years of actual ex- 
periences she has lived. She once ex- 
pressed pity for the high school girls 
who had not gone on to college, many 
of whom are married and raising fami- 
lies. “What can they think about 
things?” she queried. “I don’t know 
what I’d do without knowing all these 
things. I don’t know what I’d be.” 

Many of the girls have reading back- 
grounds of pulp magazines and cheap 
romances, and as a rule such back- 
ground makes thoughtful reading re- 
sponses slower to achieve. Any change 
in taste—and a little change is inevita- 
ble after nine hours a week for eighteen 


weeks of guided reading—is suspect by 
the girls themselves. The day Diana 
offered her opinion of college girl ro- 
mances (“I used to read them all the 
time and I can’t any more”) and of 
the run-of-the-mill TV drama (“My 
family sits around watching and they 
like them, I can’t stand ’em. They’re 
so—so stereotyped!’”’) I maintained a 
grave demeanor and casually queried, 
“Do you see any advantage in having 
such a perspective on these things?” 
Her reply was, I suppose, inevitable: 
“Oh, I don’t know. I’m not sure I like 
it.” I was extremely amused. And quite 
contented. 

At the end of the first semester each 
student was asked to write a short essay 
concerning any three of five sets of 
ideas I gave them, ideas they had un- 
doubtedly run across in their varied 
reading. The most thoughtful paper 
was Evelyn’s, one section of which is 
quoted here with the statements which 
prompted her response: 

That, in order to restrain the natural 
viciousness of man, rigid prescriptive moral 
codes are necessary. . . . That conventions 
and traditions, since they are not absolute 
standards handed down from some divine 
power, are consequently unimportant and 
can be ignored by “the untrammeled soul.” 

From what I have read so far in literature 
this year the first statement seems errone- 
ous, because the people who lived under a 
rigid moral code were as immoral, if that’s 
what they are, as those who had no rule 
imposed on them by their superiors, but 
merely their own thoughts. Hetty Sorrel 
and Arthur Donnithorne in Adam Bede 
were living in a time and place where they 
were under a rigid prescriptive moral code, 
yet it did not seem to stop them. Mildred in 
Of Human Bondage lived under a rigid code 
in her home; she seemed to want to avoid 
it. And Ann Stanton, in All the King’s Men, 
I believe lived under a strict, rigid prescrip- 
tive code imposed upon herself by herself, 
still could not stop from being seduced by 
Gov. Willie Stark. It seems to me that 
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literature, by pointing out why a rigid code 
doesn’t work, is saying it is unnecessary. 
Contrast those with Philip in Of Human 
Bondage, who didn’t take advantage of 
Mildred; he. seemed to be almost always 
restrained by an inner thought, and he 
could still set up his own code; because he 
was this way it didn’t seem that his relations 
with Sally were immoral. Adam Bede would 
never have seduced anybody; Fyodor Pav- 
lovitch Karamazov would never refrain 
from seducing anybody he could get; but 
neither acted this way because of the code 
their communities imposed on them; it was 
just their natures to be that way. Eustacia 
Vye in Return of the Native was only under 
her own mind’s restrictions, and she hesi- 
tated before she was going to run off with 
Thomasin’s husband. 

Literature seems to say to me, that al- 
though customs and traditions are impor- 
tant, they are ignored by those who have 
an untrammeled soul and also by those who 
are willful enough to go against them, even 
if they are shackled by a belief in them, so 
that custom and tradition are a real factor 
only to those who are not independent 


enough to set up their own standards or 
to go against them. 


Having read Adam Bede, All the 
King’s Men, Of Human Bondage, The 
Brothers Karamazov, The Return of 
the Native, at least six plays, fifteen 
short stories (the minimum require- 
ment) and listened to the poetry of 
Robert Frost, John Masefield and 
Oscar Wilde, this student tackled Tol- 
stoy’s War and Peace. When she fin- 
ished her reading, I interviewed her 
informally in front of the class at one 
of our Friday sessions, at which she 
discussed Tolstoy’s philosophy of war, 
various religious temperaments evident 
in the characters, and—if we would 
have listened—she would have given us 
an impromptu recital of the entire 
narrative, all names intact. Evelyn is 
an excellent student, of course, but if 
she were enrolled in a conventional 
literature course, even her rewards 
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would have undoubtedly not have been 
so great. 

With what machinery do we facili- 
tate such varied responses? Students 
enroll for two or three semester hours’ 
credit and agree to spend either six or 
nine hours, depending on the course 
credit, reading at the library each week. 
Kendall Young Library is the city li- 
brary as well as the official junior col- 
lege library and it is open daily from 
10:00 a.m. until 9:00 p.m., including 
Saturday. Library staff members hand 
students attendance cards for the week 
whenever they call for them and they 
mark their own reading time, returning 
the cards to the desk before they leave. 
The class is small enough that the per- 
son on duty at the desk can easily check 
if she thinks time is unfairly claimed: 
students often pick up their cards, spend 
the hour thumbing through magazines 
or talking quietly with friends, and 
then return the cards with no “litera- 
ture time” claimed at all! All students 
are present reading during the official 
class hour, 11:00 o’clock Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday for the three- 
hour people, and the same hour on 
Tuesday and Thursday for the two- 
hour people, and are thus available 
for conferences. I may tap an en- 
grossed reader on the shoulder and 
beckon him into the Jane Young Room, 
sometimes devoting an entire hour to 
one student, as often seeing three or 
four students in the hour. They may 
request conferences in advance when 
they have questions or need help in 
choosing a new book. Our general 
guide to reading is the college list pre- 
pared by a committee for the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Good 
Reading, available to each student in 
the 35¢ Mentor edition. Students often 
choose their books on the recommenda- 
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tion of friends; many of them compile 
long personal lists they wish to cover. 
Although I do not personally pass on 
every book read, we frequently talk 
over the variety and maturity of books 
on their lists and map out many read- 
ing possibilities in early conferences. 

Each student also keeps a notebook. 
Since the emphasis is on reading, the 
notebook entries are brief: author, title 
and identifying summary. A personal 
reaction is optional but frequently in- 
cluded. The second semester I requested 
a further statement: What seems to be 
the author’s purpose, to propagandize, 
to enlighten, or to entertain? This 
seemed advisable mainly to discourage 
them from drawing serious conclusions 
from light domestic comedy and to 
protect social writers from charges of 
one-sidedness. The notebooks are kept 
up-to-date although I seldom check 
them except at the nine-week intervals 
when grades are due. I check their read- 
ing hours approximately every third 
week and have a conference with each 
student at least that often. 

The idea for such a program came 
from Dr. B. Lamar Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of California at the Iowa Junior 
College Workshop in the summer of 
1952. Mrs. Zay Rusk Sullens, who su- 
pervises a similar program at Stephens 
College, does not include a final test, nor 
did we in the one-semester course given 
in 1952. Last year, however, tests were 
scheduled as they are in every other 
course in the junior college. At the end 
of the first nine weeks’ period, I asked 
the students to analyze three things, re- 
ferring to specific titles and incidents as 
much as possible: their reading tastes, 
their conception of the value of good 
literature, and the insights into social 
and personal living they’d gained from 
their reading. At the end of the semes- 
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ter I gave them specific ideas and 
asked that they choose pieces of 
literature which dealt with those ideas 
and comment. The semester test was 
too hard for almost all of them, but it 
forced them to realize that literature 
applied to life in a broad sense as well 
as in each individual character and 
tale. By the end of the second semester 
in June of this year many more of them 
were capable of a thoughtful, objective 
ordering of ideas. I had asked them to 
illustrate from their reading Albert 
Schweitzer’s universal realities of life, 
love, beauty, virtue, sorrow, and death. 
These two paragraphs concerning death 
as a subject of literature pleased me: 


In 1984 death was more than a reality; it 
was a certainty. In “Home of the Brave” 
death was a duty to your country. In All 
Quiet on the Western Front death could be 
found in living corpses. In “The Furnished 
Room” death was a pleasure. To “The Kill- 
ers” death was a job. “The Lottery” used 
death as a symbol. Death was a way out to 
“A Coward.” “A Rose for Emily” portrayed 
death as a blessing. Only in As I Lay Dying 
was death just death. The lady died; it’s 
natural to die when you're old. She died as 
most people to—quietly and in bed. It was 
real, permanent, and common. Only the 
family wouldn’t accept it as what it was— 
a reality of life. 

There are two basic concepts of death: 
the end and the awakening. When Jean 
Michel, Jean Christophe’s grandfather, died, 
the little boy became obsessed with the idea 
of death. Since he could not fathom that life 
must go on for the rest after one’s death, he 
condemned his family for eating and laugh- 
ing so soon after his grandfather’s death. 
He lived in torment that if he should die, 
they would soon talk and laugh and forget 
him also. For him, death was the end of all 
existence. Contrast that with Prince And- 
reyev’s anxiety to escape to the better life 
ahead he had glimpsed in his dreams. The 
difference is vast and yet so simple; the dif- 
ference in the two concepts of death is the 
belief or disbelief in an eternally-living, 
merciful God. 
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Grading is not as difficult as it would 
seem. If a student devotes full time to 
his reading and peruses reasonably ma- 
ture material, he receives a C. It is a 
simple matter to detect unusual insight 
and appreciation, and I have seldom 
had to justify a grade to a student. A 
year ago when there was no final test, 
and when the students were all prospec- 
tive teachers themselves, they realized 
that the grading problem was a difficult 
one and were as likely as not to say, “I 
don’t care what grade I get, really. 
Look at the wonderful books I have a 
chance to read.” 

After devoting the first nine weeks to 
novels, we began to read plays and 
short stories and to sight-read plays 
aloud at monthly evening sessions. Eve- 
ning attendance is optional but two 
hours spent thus is counted as reading 
time. Several students who had dis- 
covered Capek’s “R.U.R.” suggested 
that we read it aloud ; they were amazed 
at the hilarious first act: read aloud it 
was live comedy, to the silent reader 
it was unusual but somber exposition. 
We had one evening of one-act plays; 
a car-load of us drove eighty miles to 
Des Moines to see a community the- 
ater’s version of “The Glass Menag- 
erie’ and again to see the Dublin Play- 
ers’ “Pygmalion” ; a student committee 
chooses the plays to be read and ar- 
ranges the social hour that follows. 

Before the end of the first semester 
I introduced listening sessions for 
poetry. If recordings of poets reading 
their own work were available, we used 
those ; otherwise I read aloud. The class 
voted to spend one class hour a week 
listening to poetry the second semester, 
and to give themselves some freedom 
in attendance, they voted compulsory 
attendance at three out of four meet- 
ings. However, this three-out-of-four 


prerogative is more honored in the 
breach than in the observance; one of 
the boys commented in his final exam, 
“I enjoyed the Friday meetings, and I 
didn’t think I would.” 

They also chose to require that 
everyone read certain books so we could 
have some group discussions. Sufficient 
copies of Hardy’s The Return of the 
Native were available, and we ordered 
pocket editions of The Scarlet Letter: 
worksheet questions concerning char- 
acters, setting, plot and style were dis- 
tributed. The discussions were stimu- 
lating both during the class hours and 
afterward; I was amazed when a girl 
inadvertently told me that four of them 
had spent the whole forty minutes rid- 
ing to their spring music festival at a 
neighboring junior college arguing 
about Hester Prynne’s virtue! “I love 
this course,” she concluded. “It gives 
us something to talk about.” 

On Fridays I have a rare classroom: 
a group of students who will listen re- 
spectfully, almost voraciously, to the 
wisdom that is distilled in poetry, stu- 
dents who listen because they wish to 
listen, a miscellaneous group of stu- 
dents ranging from the girl who chooses 
to read War and Peace to the boy who 
would like to read Guthrie’s The Way 
West but who gives up because he 
“can’t stand the conversation.” 

At Christmas time we listened to 
Dylan Thomas’ nostalgic short story, 
“Christmas in Wales,” recorded in the 
author’s own magnificent voice. It is 
full of metaphor and the subtle humor 
of every man’s experience of the Christ- 
mas season. I could not resist a purely 
rhetorical question as we sat quietly 
musing together when he had finished. 
“What would have happened if I’d 
played that record for you in Freshman 
English last year?’ A smile was quick 
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to appear on Mickey’s face: “You 
would have had an awful lot of sleep- 
ing kids on your hands, that’s all.” 

We started where we were, each 
with his own problems, and by gradua- 
tion time our twenty-two sophomores 
could not have been more devoted, both 
to literature and to their personalized 
way of earning college credit in it. The 
few who go on to four year colleges 
are quite ready for a detailed course 


in terror; “The Spotted Horses” as 
miraculous prose and folk humor— 
these are but a few of the many short 
stories which lend themselves ideally to 
teaching. Every reader of The Col- 
lected Stories will want to suggest 
others. Where a representation of 
Faulkner’s many different interests and 
approaches is desired, the stories can 
be taught in such an order as to indi- 
cate varying phases of his intellectual 
and artistic evolution. 

If it should be doubted that any 
single story offers enough to crowd a 
class hour, try the experiment of as- 
signing three or four students to study 
a story intensively, to prepare formal 
papers on it, and to present their inter- 
pretations in panel discussion. The re- 
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in “Shakespeare” or the “Development 
of the Novel,” and those who will not 
continue their formal education will 
have learned what Gene did: “This 
course brought more out in the open 
to me in the field of literature than any 
other course brought out in its field. I 
knew there were such deep things as 
we went into in accounting, physics and 
chemistry, but I never knew one could 
get so much out of reading a book.” 


sults will show, perhaps to your dis- 
may, the level at which your own work 
must begin. The brevity of the stories 
will have the practical advantage of 
allowing time in class for a considera- 
tion of Faulkner’s astonishing re- 
sourcefulness as a craftsman, without 
placing too great a burden upon the 
students’ powers of minute recall, as is 
the case with the novels. More impor- 
tantly, the shorter selections will per- 
mit discussions of the attitudes and 
values which are stated and implied in 
tone, characterization, and action. Such 
discussions, when they take place while 
the textual context of a literary work 
is freshly in mind, constitute a form of 
genuine intellectual discipline. 
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Round Table 
A Look at Remedial English 


Ohio University, like most state-sup- 
ported schools, faces a difficult problem— 
that of providing suitable instruction for 
students with pitifully inadequate back- 
grounds in English Composition, Like 
most other schools, too, the University has 
experimented with various methods of 
coping with the problem. At the present 
time, poorly prepared students are as- 
signed, on the basis of the entrance ex- 
amination, to a course called English 1, a 
remedial course which is a preliminary to 
the two regular semesters of Composi- 
tion, English 3 and 4. In this course, 
which was introduced in the summer of 
1947, the student is taught the essentials 
of good English and, if he makes a grade 
of C, is sent on to English 3 and English 
4. Points which he earns count toward 
graduation ; hours do not. 

The plan has appeared, on the surface, 
to be successful. Students have spoken 
highly of its value, and frequently those 
assigned to regular sections have asked 
to be reassigned to English 1. There have 
often been questions, however, about its 
value in terms of success in college and 
about the relative success of students who 
take the remedial course and those who 
take the regular one. These questions the 
writer of this article has attempted to 
answer through an investigation of the 
records of the members of one Ohio 
University class. 

The class chosen was the one which 
entered college in 1949. There were two 
reasons for this choice. One was the pos- 
sibility of following the progress of its 
members to 1953, when they would, in the 
normal course of events, graduate. The 
other was that by 1949 the English 1, 3, 
and 4 plan was well organized and had 
been given a fair test. 
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In September of that year, 1154 stu- 
dents took the entrance examination. It 
consisted of the O.S.P.E. (Ohio State 
Psychological Examination), Form 23, 
by Herbert N. Toops, which is largely a 
test of associations and word relation- 
ships; the English test, which is divided 
into two parts, Mechanics of English and 
Effectiveness of English; the Reading 
test, which reveals the vocabulary, speed, 
and reading level; and the Mathematics 
test. These three made up the Davis and 
Willis Co-operative Examination, Form 
T. The writer kept records of scores on 
all of these except Mathematics. Since 
students were not assigned to the remedial 
course, Mathematics 8, on the basis of a 
certain score on the test, as they were in 
English, there seemed to be little parallel 
between the two. 

The cutting score on the English test 
was 88, and 290 students from the original 
group of 1154 made scores of 88 or less. 
Thus, 25.13% of the 1154 went into the 
sixteen sections of remedial English in the 
first semester. Of these, 233 were men; 
47, women. 

The interest of the writer naturally 
centered on the English scores. Sixteen 
students made the top grade of 88.? The 


* Contrary to the belief of many, it was not the 
small school, in this case at least, which sent 
out the poorly prepared students. Only 7.24% 
(21) of the 290 came from towns with popula- 
tions of under 1000 and, consequently, from small 
high schools; 26.5% (77) represented areas with 
populations of 1000 to 10,000; 13.1% (38), those 
of 10,000 to 25,000; 168% (49), those of 
25,000 to 100,000; and 33.1% (96), those of over 
100,000. Seven of the students came from other 
states; two, from other countries. 

*The records of these sixteen revealed the 
following : 

1 was a special student 

1 was a transfer from another school 
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single lowest English score recorded was 
56 (percentile rank 1).* The student who 
made this score was also in the first per- 
centile rank on the O.S.P.E. and ranked 
only slightly higher, in the sixth per- 
centile, in Reading. He took English 1 
twice, each time receiving a grade of F, 
and left school. 

Of the 290 whose grades required them 
to take the remedial course, 12.75% (37) 
did not complete it.* 

By action of the University, 15.52% 
(45) of the remaining English 1 students 
were automatically dropped after they 
had completed the English 1 course. Often 
a student who had been dropped for 
scholastic reasons was reinstated and given 
another chance. Usually he had to be 
dropped again. 

Five of the 290 students had at least 
three consecutive failures (grades lower 


Percentile Ranks 


English 1 grades 
O.S.P.E. English Reading 


of the five students 


DDD 11 4 4 
F F WF 26 3 12 
FFD 6 2 12 
D F WF 16 1 67 
F FFD 8 4 21 


than the C required for passing the 
course) in English 1. Records of these 


2 transferred to other schools 
1 officially withdrew 
6 completed only English 1 and 3 or 1, 3, 
and 4 before leaving school 
2 were automatically dropped by the Uni- 
versity 
3 completed requirements for a degree 
*A percentile scale is one which indicates the 
level of achievement which each per cent of a 
given group failed to attain. A percentile rank 
of 1 indicates that the student is equal to or 
above only 1% of the group. A percentile rank 
of 90 indicates that the student is equal to or 
above 90% of the group. 
* There were many reasons for this: 
16 withdrew 
4 did not complete registration 
1 cancelled registration immediately 
2 were transfers and were excused from the 
course 
7 took only 3 and 4 (special permission) 
1 was automatically dropped by the Uni- 
versity 
2 unofficially withdrew 
2 were special students 
2 died during the year 
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five reveal an interesting variation in 
percentile rank on the tests given except 
in English where the pattern is rather 
consistent. 

On the other hand, grades of A were 
made by 3.1% (9) of the 290. Four of 
these completed requirements for gradua- 
tion. The most outstanding record was 
made by a girl who received grades of A 
in English 1, 3, and 4 and went on to 
graduate school after she had finished her 
undergraduate work with a 3.561 average. 

Of the students who enrolled in the 
University in September of 1949 and were 
assigned to the remedial group, 17.93% 
(52) received degrees in either June or 
August of 1953. Fourteen more graduated 
in February of 1954, The percentage of 
graduates then became 22.74%.° 

A larger percentage of men than of 
women earned degrees. Of the 233 men, 
19.3% (45) graduated ; of the 57 women, 
12.3% (7) finished their work. 

Only 11.54% (6) of the 52 students 
who received degrees in the usual four- 
year period made grades of F or D in Eng- 
lish 1 on the first attempt. The remaining 
88.46% made C or better. 

Of the 23.17% (67) students who were 
in the first or second percentile rank on 
the O.S.P.E., Reading, and English totals, 
only 4 received degrees. Point averages 
of these 4, however, were remarkably 
good. The record is as follows: 


Percentile Number of 
Rank Students in Rank Graduates 


O.S.P.E, 1 1 (2.395) 
2 2 1 (2.266) 

Reading 1 20 1 (2.211) 
2 17 0 

English 1 8 1 (2.116) 
2 11 0 


* Every college was represented. In the 1953 
group, the College of Commerce had 15 grad- 
uates; Fine Arts, 6; Arts and Sciences, 6; Edu- 
cation, 21; and Applied Science, 4. The February 
group included 4 for Commerce; none for Fine 
Arts; 3 for Arts and Sciences ; 4 for Education ; 
and 3 for Applied Science. In addition to the 
degree college graduates, 3 students completed 
requirements for the Associate in Arts diploma 
granted on completion of a two-year elective 
course. 
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In spite of the fact that these figures 
would indicate that the student who ranks 
low in his tests has a very poor chance 
of academic success and that the percent- 
age of graduates in the lower ranks is 
small, in the records of the English 1 
students there were frequent surprises. 
One was the case of the student who 
ranked in the first percentile in the 
O.S.P.E., the fourth in English, and the 
tenth in Reading, who finished school with 
a 2.395 average and is now successfully 
teaching and coaching in a small, but good, 
junior high school. 

By way of comparison, the writer 
would like to point out that while 17.93% 
of the remedial group of 290 received de- 
grees in the usual four-year period, 
39.13% (338) of the remaining 864 
members of the class entering in the fall 
of 1949 were degree candidates by August 
of 1953. Sixteen more of these received 
degrees in February of 1954. The total 
percentage of graduates in this larger 
group thus became 40.97%. Four addi- 
tional students earned Associate in Arts 
diplomas. The percentage totals of gradu- 
ates among the 1154 students were 
33.79% by August, 1953 ; 36.39% by Feb- 
ruary, 1954. The fact that we lost ap- 
proximately 60% of the “regulars” would 
be more discouraging if we failed to keep 
in mind the facts that during this four- 
year period opportunities for employment 
were excellent and that many of the men 
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left school to enter the service. However, 
it is not unusual for 50% to 60% of those 
who enter college in any given year to 
fail to graduate. 

Determining the success or failure of 
any plan is possible only in terms of re- 
sults. It seems significant, therefore, that 
while only 420 of the students who entered 
the University as freshmen in the year 
1949 graduated, nearly 16% (66) of them 
came from that fourth of the class which 
we enrolled in English 1, our remedial 
course. 

A study of this kind obviously does not 
offer conclusive evidence that such a 
course should be retained; but it is clear 
that if students whose preparation in Eng- 
lish has been inadequate are to be ad- 
mitted to the universities of the country, 
some provision must be made to help them 
as much as possible. That provision may 
well be the remedial course if it is care- 
fully planned and well taught. 

It is with this idea in mind that each 
year at Ohio University we include in the 
curriculum courses in remedial English 
which provide needed instruction for in- 
creasing numbers of poorly prepared 
freshmen, Each year we plan the courses 
more carefully than the year before; each 
year we teach them, we hope, a little more 
effectively. 


Lurene Brown 
Ohio University 


Written Repetition—an Aid in Spelling Improvement 


Most college English instructors will 
agree that spelling is one of the most per- 
sistent problems of their students. Many 
methods of improvement and correction 
have been suggested, ranging from a 
thorough study of the rules to a concen- 
trated study of word-lists. But in spite of 
all these efforts there has been no single 
method proposed which seems to get at 
the root of the problem. 

As is true with so many aspects of 
modern educational methods, the attack 


on spelling has often gone in radical 
directions. Methods of the past have been 
condemned simply because they are tradi- 
tional; anything new, on the other hand, 
has aroused more interest than it usually 
deserves. 

One of the methods successfully used in 
the schools a generation ago was that of 
written repetition. Under this system a 
student would re-write each misspelled 
word in a paper or list ten or more times. 
From the point of view of modern educa- 
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tional principles, this method would seem 
to be desirable because it follows the gen- 
eral educational trend of combining read- 
ing, writing and thinking. 

In a classroom experiment made at 
Wartburg College a passage containing 
words of varying difficulties and present- 
ing many of the problem letter combina- 
tions was dictated to sixty-seven students. 
By giving words in context it was felt 
that a more natural spelling situation 
would be created. Word lists are, after all, 
at best artificial and sometimes essentially 
useless, because the carry-over into other 
work is often negligible. By presenting 
words in context, on the other hand, a 
student’s spelling habits may more accu- 
rately be determined. 

The first dictated passage was as fol- 
lows: 


Medicine and technology are impor- 
tant areas of modern research. Men’s 
energies and inventiveness have often 
come in contemporary military experi- 
ments, especially during war. Thus sci- 
ence is probably the only area which has 
made progress against the chaos and 
evil of war and destruction. Earlier ex- 
periences should teach us how futile 
and regrettable has been our cultural 
work; a cultural lag is especially evi- 
dent in some of the generally worthless 
peaceful deeds of our policy-makers. 
Now, in the midst of peace, if con- 
sidered carefully, the need to eliminate 
evil and harness good continues to high- 
light our modern problems. 


In this first exercise (not announced as a 
spelling quiz) a total of 342 misspellings, 
or an average of 5.104 per student, was 
reported. These misspellings involved the 
following thirty-six words, with the total 
number of misspellings per word indi- 
cated in parentheses: chaos (46); re- 
grettable (38) ; policy-makers (32) ; futile 
(29) ; inventiveness (24) ; contemporary 
(23); technology (22) ; eliminate (12) ; 
energies (12); experiments (11); de- 
struction (9); medicine (9); achieved 
(8) ; experiences (7) ; research (7) ; cul- 
tural (6) ; midst (5) ; military (5) ; men’s 
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(4); especially (4); warfare (3); har- 
ness (3); highlight (3); generally (2) ; 
finest (2); peaceful (2) ; continues (2) ; 
science (2) ; lag (2) ; probably (2) ; con- 
sidered (1); evil (1); some (1); prog- 
ress (1) ; advances (1) ; and modern (1). 

On this first attempt six students mis- 
spelled only one word, but there were no 
perfect papers. One student misspelled 
nineteen words. After the completion of 
the dictation the students were given the 
passage on mimeographed sheets to facili- 
tate correction of their errors. They were 
then asked to write each misspelled word 
ten times on this sheet and to hand in the 
papers when they were through. 

In the meantime, another passage, in- 
corporating the words misspelled origi- 
nally in a new context of simple words, 
was prepared. This was given, with no 
prior announcement, about one month 
later : 


Men’s experiments and research in 
medicine and technology may generally 
be considered futile if we cannot elimi- 
nate warfare, the great contemporary 
killer. Destruction and chaos are mod- 
ern as well as old experiences. We may 
especially highlight this statement to- 
day. In the midst of the finest military 
success we have failed to harness our 
mighty energies for peace in the future. 
Regrettable as it is, policy-makers have 
probably achieved little in this field. 
Inventiveness must be used in the solu- 
tion of contemporary cultural and social 
problems as well; if military science 
continues its progress, what hope is 
there for a peaceful future, free of evil 
war? The lag in peaceful advances must 
be corrected now. 


In this second exercise a total of 164 mis- 
spellings, or an average of 2.448 per stu- 
dent, was reported. These misspellings in- 
volved the following 28 words with the 
number of misspellings per word in 
parentheses: chaos (28); futile (17); 
contemporary (15); regrettable (12); 
technology (10); inventiveness (10) ; 
energies (7) ; eliminate (6) ; experiments 
(5); research (5) ; achieved (5) ; policy- 
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makers (5); probably (4) ; cultural (4) ; 
generally (3); experiences (3) ; destruc- 
tion (3); harness (3); highlight (3); 
midst (3); medicine (3); men’s (2); 
especially (2); lag (2); modern (1); 
military (1) ; science (1) ; and finest (1). 

Only three students failed to show im- 
provement, and some of their errors were 
new ones. There were 11 perfect papers 
and one with 17 errors. Some of the im- 
provement was spectacular, one student 
going from 14 errors to only five errors. 

On the basis of the foregoing statistics, 
it would seem that this method of teach- 
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ing spelling has more than average effec- 
tiveness. Any method which can reduce 
errors over one-half is worth practicing 
more widely, and it should be noted that 
the improvement was accomplished in two 
exercises of different context. Obviously 
no definitive conclusions can be drawn 
from one limited experiment, but the 
results have been significant enough to 
merit the much more extensive experi- 
mentation planned for this year. 


Edwin T. Sandberg 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 


How Shall We Think About Grammar in the Basic Course? 


As college teachers, we begin to suspect 
that it is quite as important to teach stu- 
dents how to think about grammar as it is 
to teach them grammar. Chapter 12 in The 
English Language Arts (Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1952), C. C. Fries’ The 
Structure of English (Harcourt Brace, 
1952), and the writings of Benjamin Lee 
Whorf have provided instructor stimulus 
for such class sessions as the following. 

One usual Wednesday morning the in- 
structor begins the class period by asking, 
“What is a sentence?” Immediately half a 
dozen students parrot, “A sentence is a 
group of words expressing a complete 
thought.” 

“Where did you learn this definition?” 

One says, “From my fourth grade 
teacher.” Another, “It just seems like I’ve 
always known it.” 

“Who do you suppose thought up this 
definition ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“TI don’t know either. But we do know 
that it was in existence before the time 
of Priscian who lived about 500 A.D, (A 
few startled looks appear.) Js a sentence 
a group of words expressing a complete 
thought ?” 

“Well, not necessarily. Sometimes it 
takes a whole paragraph to express a com- 
plete thought.” And from one of the 
brightest, “It took Arnold Toynbee a 


whole book to express a complete 
thought.” And from still another, “What’s 
a complete thought ?” 

“Then what shall we do with this defi- 
nition?” (“Throw it away!” “Find a more 
accurate one.” ) Many sit in puzzled or va- 
cant silence. The instructor persists, “But 
I still want a description of a sentence.” 

Somebody tries again. “Well, a sentence 
has a subject and a predicate.” (He gets 
called by a classmate. “What about ‘Come 
here’?”) “The subject ‘you’ is under- 
stood.” 

The instructor writes two columns on 
the board. 


Heard 
Congratulations. 


Understood 


I offer you my 
congratulations. 

This building is on 
fire ! 

This, way, every- Follow me down 
body. this corridor. 


Fire! 


“Isn’t it true that, by supplying words 
understood, practically any expression can 
be made to fit John’s idea about a-sen- 
tence?” The instructor writes more words 
on the board. 

The dog is barking. 
The barking dog. 


“What’s the difference in the meaning 
of these two?” 
“So far as I can tell there isn’t any. But 
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the first one is a sentence and the second 
one isn’t.” 

“Why ?” 

“It’s because of the ‘is.’ It’s the way the 
words are arranged.” 

By this time the students are exhausted 
and tired of thinking. They would rather 
have the professor tell them than to exert 
their own minds, and they beg, “What is 
a sentence?” 

“T don’t know, A German named John 
Ries studied 140 different definitions of 
the sentence. He published a book about 
his findings in 1894 called Was Ist Ein 
Satz? The great language scholar Leonard 
Bloomfield said that ‘Every sentence is an 
independent linguistic form, not included 
by virtue of any grammatical construction 
in any larger linguistic form.’ Sometimes 
I think I like best the definition that says 
a sentence is a word or group of words 
standing between a capital letter and a 
mark of end punctuation. A contemporary 
scholar, Professor Fries, prefers not to 
talk about sentences at all. He talks about 
‘utterance units’ and says they are chunks 
of talk that are marked off by a shift of 
speaker. The important thing in your own 
writing and speaking, of course, is that 
you make your ‘sentences’ clear and inter- 
esting.” The fifty minutes are gone, and 
the mad scramble begins. 

On another day these nonsense words 
are written on the board. 


The vapy koobs dasaked the 
citar molently. 


The instructor asks, “To how many of 
you do these syllables convey at least 
some meaning?” Hands go up over the 
room. “To how many of you are these 
syllables completely meaningless?” More 
hands go up. Those who say the syllables 
convey at least some meaning are asked 
what the statement conveys. They find it 
difficult to phrase an answer because they 
have unconsciously picked up structural 
clues. Through a process similar to the one 
described earlier the students pick out the 
familiar items in the arrangement of non- 
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sense words. 
The ---y ----s ----- ed the ----- ------ ly. 


“What is the function of ‘the’ in our 
language?” This question is particularly 
interesting to a Japanese student in the 
group. “What does the ‘y’ suggest?” They 
name adjectives ending in “y,” e.g. dirty, 
soapy, happy, shiny, etc. “Do all adjec- 
tives end in ‘y’?” 

“What meaning does the ‘s’ in the pat- 
tern convey? Why can’t we say, ‘A koob 
are...’? What about the ‘ed’? How many 
tenses are there in English? How do you 
know? What are they? Can’t ‘is playing’ 
indicate future tense sometimes? What 
about, ‘He is playing on the basketball 
team tomorrow night’?” Further discus- 
sion may lead them to the conclusion that 
English probably does not have six tenses, 
but only two, a present and a past. Or they 
may conclude that it has more than six. 
Or they may notice that verbs are not the 
only ways in which we indicate time in 
our language. 

“What about the ‘ly’ in the pattern? Do 
all adverbs have an ‘ly’ sign? Is it ‘drive 
slow’ or ‘drive slowly’? Why? Do other 
languages have adverb signs ?”’ A Spanish- 
speaking student mentions “mente.” A girl 
taking first-year French mentions “ment.” 

“Does the arrangement of these non- 
sense words in itself convey any meaning 
to us? It is a familiar pattern—subject- 
verb-object or simply s-v-o. Can you make 
more arrangements of these nonsense 
words ?” 

The students play with the words awhile 
and turn out other combinations. “Do all 
languages have a structure like English? 
No, certain Eskimo, American Indian, and 
other languages have totally different 
structures.” A Cheyenne Indian student 
shares an example from his mother tongue. 

The bell rings ; again the period is over, 
and it is hoped that these students have 
begun to think critically about the struc- 
ture of the English language. 

Elaine Sommers Rich 


Bethel College, Newton, Kansas 
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Current English 


Conducted by the 
NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE? 


"Have Got" in Expressions of 
Possession and Obligation 


According to Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, “the phrase have got, 
for have, in the sense of (1) possess, own, 
or (2) with a following infinitive, must, 
is objected to by many grammarians.” Ac- 
tually this somewhat overstates the case; 
few of the current crop of composition 
texts and handbooks issue a caveat against 
the expression. Yet, beginning about 1870 
and extending over a period of some sixty 
years, school textbooks quite regularly 
condemned have got on the grounds of 
pleonasm. Today, in many classrooms, 
teachers are still passing on to their stu- 
dents a delayed reflection of this disap- 
proval. All too seldom do they realize that 
these uses of have got are but a single 
part of a complex linguistic development 
which, unfortunately, is seldom seen in 
its entirety. 

First of all, it is not unusual in a lan- 
guage for any verb frequently employed 
as an auxiliary in compound tense forms 
to lose force as an independent verb. Here 
Spanish has gone even farther than Eng- 
lish in that haber is now limited almost 
entirely to tense-forming functions, and 
tener has replaced it as an independent 
verb, meaning “to possess.” Nor is it hard 
to understand why English should have 
settled upon get, “obtain, acquire,” for 
this substitute use, particularly in its 
present-perfect tense form, for after all, 
one possesses, for a time at least, that 


* Margaret M. Bryan, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, 
Kemp Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. 
Marckwardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Win- 
burne, Brice Harris. 


which he has obtained. This development 
did not occur, moreover, until the six- 
teenth century, at a time when an earlier 
synonym of have, namely owe and its his- 
torical past tense ought, had acquired 
other meanings. 

There was also precedent for the shift 
in time significance from past to present 
that is involved here. Most Modern Eng- 
lish auxiliary verbs (shall, can, may, etc.), 
along with others now obsolete, were 
once past-tense forms, but they had be- 
come present in meaning even before the 
Old English period. The verbs must and 
ought actually underwent this process 
twice. The development of a present mean- 
ing for have got was neither more startling 
nor incomprehensible than was the forma- 
tion of the whole so-called preteritive- 
present conjugation in the Germanic lan- 
guages as a whole. 

Once have got had developed as a verb 
phrase of possession, its further exten- 
sion to indicate obligation also followed 
a pattern present not only in English but 
in other languages as well. English ought 
is a development of an earlier agan which 
meant “to possess.” Again the Spanish 
expressions tener que and haber de fur- 
nish a striking parallel to the development 
in English. It is also well to remember 
that have to had assumed the function 
of obligation some considerable time be- 
fore have got to underwent the same ex- 
tension. 

Observers do not all agree on the rela- 
tive status of have got in British and 
American English. Mark Twain differed 
from many of his contemporaries on this 
point and maintained that the expression 
was more prevalent in England than in 
America. Professor John Clark, in deal- 
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ing with the current situation, comments 
that the supposed inelegance and incor- 
rectness of the phrase is “a delusion that 
most Englishmen do not appear to share.” 
Certainly the fact that the English em- 
ploy this construction in the past tense 
and in the present negative as well as the 
present affirmative lends credence to the 
supposition of wider use there. One can 
scarcely imagine an American saying, 
“He hadn’t got a shilling for the meter.” 

Normal American use is don’t (doesn’t) 
have in the present negative and did(n’t) 
have in the past tense. Moreover, such a 
sentence as “Had you a good time at the 
cinema last evening?” seems utterly 
strange to an American, who would also 
employ the did have construction in this 
situation. This results in a rather neat 
patterning in the United States, with have, 
when used as an auxiliary, taking the 
forms have you in the interrogative and 
haven’t in the negative. Have as a se- 
mantically independent verb, on the other 
hand, behaves like any other full verb, 
employing do as the auxiliary for inter- 
rogative and negative present and for all 
preterit forms. 

Finally we have, in America, a double 
form for the past participle of get: gotten 
when the verb has its earlier meaning of 
“obtain, acquire” (We have gotten one 
hundred new books for the library), and 
got when the verb construction means “to 
possess” (We have got one hundred new 
books). British writers, often unaware 
of this American distinction, at times use 
gotten as a speech-label for American 
characters in situations where none of us 
would dream of using this form. As an 
illustration of this, Robertson cites Gals- 
worthy’s “You've lost the spirit of in- 
quiry, or, if you've still gotten it .. .” 
along with others from Rose Macaulay. 

There is no doubt that the American 
use of gotten represents the retention of 
a form which became obsolete in Eng- 
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land, but the evidence on this and on 
other significant points in the develop- 
ment of have got and didn’t have to be 
obtained from such necessarily general- 
ized treatments as the OED is meager in- 
deed. The whole matter deserves study as 
an instance of English and American di- 
vergence on an important syntactical con- 
struction, but to do so properly, one 
would have to use primary rather than 
secondary materials. 
ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 


University of Michigan 


Q. What is the status of the word 
awful today? J.C.Y. 

A. The literary meaning of the word is 
“inspiring awe or deep reverence; pro- 
foundly impressive.” In ordinary conver- 
sation, however, it more often has the 
meaning of “very bad, ugly, disagreeable, 
etc.,” as in “I have an awful cold,” “You 
look awful,” “That’s awful.” Another 
colloquial meaning is “great,” as in “an 
awful lot of them,’ “an awful bore.” 
These last meanings are not found in 
writing except in dialogue representing 
casual conversation. In a reading of more 
than thirty thousand pages in recent news- 
papers, magazines, books of criticism, 
novels, and plays, only nine instances of 
awful occurred, three of which were the 
literary meaning employed in literary 
works. The other six occurrences were in 
dialogue of ordinary, everyday conversa- 
tion. Two instances employed awful as 
an adverb as in “awful strange” and “I 
was awful blue.” Now that the two collo- 
quial meanings of awful have emerged 
into cultivated speech, awful also seems to 


want to change its function. It seems to— 


be replacing awfully in expressions such 
as “It’s awfully good of you” and “This 
room is awfully cold.” At the present 
moment, however, the use of awful as an 
adverb in this sense is nonstandard. 
M.M.B. 
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The College Section at Detroit 


Three group conferences of particular interest to teachers of college English took 
place at the annual NCTE Convention at Detroit. There were many others, of course. 
It is always difficult to decide which of the numerous meetings to attend, but these 
were something special, intended to get us to communicate with each other. They suc- 
ceeded! What happened at each is reported as follows by the chairmen of the NCTE 
committee responsible for arranging the programs. 


Problems of English Department Heads 


Problems of the English Department Heads were treated in three sessions, all well 
attended (average, 45-50 persons). Brice Harris, Chairman of the NCTE College 
Section, who presided, opened the first meeting by presenting Edward Foster, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, who explained the purposes of tle Committee on College Eng- 
lish for Non-Major Students, and touched upon the relationship of the work of his 
committee to that of the Committee on the Education of College Teachers, which had 
organized the program on Problems. Professor Foster’s remarks led naturally to a 
discussion of the question “What kinds of teachers must we train for differing classes 
of students and their differing needs?” It became apparent (though dissenters made 
themselves heard) that an increasing proportion of students in English classes of the 
future will not be primarily interested in the traditional English major, or, indeed, in 
the humanities, and the weight of opinion was on the side of those who believed that 
if these students are to be well taught, changes must be made in the curricula, as well as 
in the outlook, of departments offering the Ph.D. The continued importance of general 
education was stressed, and the incapacity of the average specialist to teach or ad- 
minister general programs was pointed out. Wider training was advocated, and the 
importance of psychological reorientation, so that the positions available would be 
understood and sought after, was stressed. 

Such views initiated a debate over the proper place of formal training in Education, 
or at least in Methods of Teaching, for Ph.D.’s in English. No enthusiasm was shown 
for an Education requirement, but many instances of useful cooperation between De- 
partments of English and Schools of Education were cited, and considerable interest 
was indicated in pedagogical courses and in degrees sponsored jointly by these agencies. 
Some form of directed teaching was thought to be essential, and a number of success- 
ful plans for apprenticeships, internships, supervised teaching, etc. were described 
by members of the group. 

Some time was spent on the value for young college teachers of an introduction to 
the methods and problems of the High School, and on articulation programs. Methods 
and standards of certification received attention in the closing minutes of the after- 
noon session, when Dean Thomas Pollock reminded the group that the certification of 
college teachers was a live issue, and one that could be met effectively only by intelligent 
group action. 

A short summary of these meetings cannot do justice to the variety of the ideas 
expressed, or properly qualify the generalizations which have been set down. The 
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informal method which was followed brought satisfactory results. Talk was free and 
frank, experiences were exchanged, experiments described, and philosophies outlined. 
It is expected by the Committee on Education of College Teachers of English that sug- 
gestions handed in at the final session will point up problems which can be usefully 
attacked during the coming year. 
Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan, Chairman, | 
Committee on the Education of College Teachers of English 


Approaches to Literature 


The group conferences on College Approaches to Literature were concerned with f 
three major topics—teaching literature in translation, how to handle symbolism, and 
the variety of critical approaches available to teachers. (1) William Edgerton (Uni- 
versity of Michigan) presented the problems from the point of view of one familiar 
with languages, including Russian, and Lawrence Bassett (Kalamazoo College) offered 
a commentary, with specific examples from the teaching of Dante and Chaucer. The 
two speakers agreed most notably on the necessity for the teacher’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with texts in the original. (2) Rudolph von Abele (American University) and 
Walter Havighurst (Miami University) discussed the pitfalls of considering symbolic 
writing in the classroom, both emphasizing the need for defining what symbolism 
actually is and for maintaining a sympathetic awareness in all reading experiences. 
(3) Wallace Douglas (Northwestern University) and Newton Stallknecht (Indiana 
University) explored the rewards and dangers of teaching literature from the points 
of view of linguistic meanings, formal structures, abstract values, history, and biog- 
raphy. Questions and remarks from the audience were unusually sympathetic. Frederick 
L. Gwynn (Pennsylvania State University) was moderator, and Sister Mary Xavier 
(Marygrove) and Clyde Craine (University of Detroit) were recorders.* 

Frederick L. Gwynn, Pennsylvania State University, 
Co-chairman, Committee on Approaches to Literature 


College English for Non-Majors 


The annual College Section meeting was held Saturday morning. Chairman Brice 
Harris presided. Introductory remarks by Professors Harris, Warner G. Rice, and 
Edward Foster made clear the premise upon which the ensuing three-hour program 
was to be based: “We are interested in the non-major students as they are, not in the 
students we ought to have, in the adaptation of courses—freshman composition, in- 
troductory courses in literature, and upper division electives in composition and litera- 
ture—to the needs and interests of non-majors, and in teachers, departments, and 
administrations as they cooperate to create a situation in which real education can 
occur.” The implications of this premise were explored by the 150 members present 
who divided up into small groups, each with a resource leader, to discuss one of three 
main topics related to English for the non-major: students, courses, and teachers. Dur- 
ing the final hour the main points brought out in these group discussions were sum- 
marized at a general meeting. 

Concerning students: Keith Huntress, Iowa State College, reported group reaction 
to the results of a pilot study made by Edward Foster in which analysis of 893 sopho- 
more questionnaires filled out last October indicates that about 12% of the students 
have reasonably high aptitude for the traditional composition and literature courses, 


* Papers read at these conferences will be published in forthcoming issues of College English. 
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60% moderate aptitude, and 28% definitely little aptitude. After a discussion of the 
most important points, participants were asked to vote on 1) whether or not the Com- 
mittee on College English for Non-Major Students should continue this study of able, 
less able, and poorly oriented students, 2) whether the Committee should continue 
study of English majors, majors in related fields, and majors in non-related fields, and 
3) whether the less able and poorly oriented students are worthy of much of our time 
and effort. Although some objections were filed against the pilot study (for example, 
some felt the categories were too wide), the vote on the three questions was unanimous 
—an affirmative, with the added stipulation that we’d better find the less able and 
poorly oriented students worthy of our best efforts. They are the students we have. 
In general it was agreed that with the non-major students the primary problem is 
motivation. We have two different kinds of students with a mixed group in between; 
the few with real verbal interests, and the many with almost no interest in words. We 
do not have to persuade the first group as to the worth of our program—they are the 
students who seek us out. We do not have to persuade the non-verbal group of the 
importance of composition, which they admit to be worthwhile. They are not convinced 
of the value of literature. All possibilities need to be explored, and the need was never 
so great as now. 

Concerning teachers: Carl LeFevre, Pace College, reported that forty participants 
discussed two questions: What are the characteristics of the good teacher of non- 
majors? How can the teaching of non-majors become a respected and rewarding pro- 
fession? Analytical questionnaires were distributed as a basis for discussion. The 
participants endorsed unanimously as three qualifications of a good teacher : infectious 
enthusiasm for the subject; understanding of and liking for students; a stable, re- 
sponsible, confident personality. Thirty persons also endorsed as necessary qualifica- 
tions : understanding the teacher’s role in higher education today, and some knowledge 
of the learning process, human motivation, and techniques for planning courses. Of the 
four suggested graduate programs, thirty participants considered acceptable the estab- 
lished doctoral programs in English and American literature; the doctorate or its 
equivalent in world literature, comparative literature, and the humanities; and the 
doctorate or its equivalent in linguistics, semantics, rhetoric, and psychology; only 
five, however, considered the doctorate or its equivalent in journalism or the mass 
media to be acceptable. “Appropriate publishing” was concluded desirable in all four 
of these patterns. Approximately half the participants favored as other desirable edu- 
cational qualifications : educational research bearing upon the improvement of English 
teaching; supplementary knowledge of the natural or social sciences, engineering, 
psychology, or business administration; and training in speech and dramatics.? 

Concerning courses: Thomas F. Dunn, Drake University, reported the views of 
those who discussed courses. It was assumed that non-major students of English have 
their primary interests in other fields and may have relatively low aptitudes for and 
interest in traditional courses in English. A number of colleges and universities have 
felt that new types of courses might be devised to appeal to engineering, business, 
and other non-major students. Descriptions of some of these courses were examined 
and the participants attempted to identify those most suitable for the non-major stu- 
dents on the freshman, sophomore, and upper division levels, and to specify the prin- 
ciples on which such courses should be constructed. The participants were about 


* As we go to press, the final report on the answers to the second question is not yet available, 
but the conclusions reached will be forwarded to the NCTE Committee on the Education of College 
Teachers. 
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y a Forty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Detroit November 25-27 was 
one of its largest and best. The regis- 
tered attendance of 2452 was large, too 
large for the hotel. (One of the Coun- 
cil’s big problems is to find a host city 
with any hotel or even workable com- 
binations of hotels which have enough 
rooms for the group meetings and a 
ballroom big enough for the general 
sessions. ) 


The General Session 


The general session which opened the 
convention Thanksgiving evening was 
unusual in several ways. Every seat in 
the large ballroom was taken before 
President Lou LaBrant and speakers 
moved to the platform and the proces- 
sion of past presidents was led by a past 
secretary-treasurer to seats just below 
the platform. The invocation by Rabbi 
Leon Fram was followed immediately 
by Superintendent Arthur Dondineau’s 
address of welcome, which, serious and 
succinct, recognized the importance of 
English teaching and of conferences 
aimed at its improvement. Second Vice- 
President Joseph Mersand, who had 
been the architect of the Friday pro- 
gram of forty-seven conferences, ex- 
plained engagingly the plan of this com- 
plex program. President LaBrant then 
asked the guests of honor to rise one 
by one as she made an appropriate com- 
ment about some feature of each ad- 
ministration. When they were all stand- 
ing the audience gave them a royal 
tribute. 

Dr. LaBrant, who loves to talk to 
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people almost as much as they love to 
listen to her, had omitted from the pro- 
gram the usual presidential address in 
order to leave the chief speakers of 
the evening more time; they used it 
to advantage. Executive Secretary 
J. N. Hook recounted swiftly the origin 
of the Council and its uninterrupted 
growth in size and service, sketched its 
present widespread activities, and con- 
cluded with an inspiring vision of what 
the Council can do and he has reason 
to hope will do. The text of his address 
appeared as the leading article in the 
January issue of this magazine. 

Harlan Hatcher, president of the 
University of Michigan, formerly pro- 
fessor of English in the Ohio State 
University, novelist, literary critic— 
several of the leading articles in this 
magazine have come from his pen— 
spoke as one who vibrates between the 
two worlds of teaching and administra- 
tion, but the concern of both, he em- 
phasized, is the same, the education of 
young people. He completely disagrees 
with those who hold that universities 
and colleges should educate only the 
intellectually elite and believes that all 
students should be exposed to great 
works in the humanistic tradition. He 
is troubled about the current tendency 
which emphasizes the vocational aspect 
and the skills of English. He would 
not minimize English as a tool, but he 
considers it the most minor of the assets 
which can be acquired from the study 
of English. Experience derived from 
the reading of literature is more im- 
portant, he thinks. In teaching litera- 
ture, he noted, we sometimes become 
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overeager to communicate its values. 
A delicate balance must be kept between 
teaching too much and too little. A good 
deal can be left to the author! For ex- 
ample, some very unlikely works have 
touched off remarkable reader reaction. 
Consider Keats’ reading of Chapman’s 
translation of Homer, and Coleridge’s 
of Bowles’ dull sonnets. It is our duty 
to expose the hordes of incoming 
youngsters to the magic of great litera- 
ture and let that magic make its own 
impact. Mankind will not die by bombs 
alone. 


Conferences and Sections 


Report of the forty-seven confer- 
ences held Friday morning and after- 
noon is, of course, impossible. Some 
papers read at these will appear in later 
issues of this magazine. Each confer- 
ence had a recorder who took careful 
notes of important ideas expressed in 


discussion, and these may be available 
in limited quantity for persons to whose 
special duties they are relevant. The 
Books for Children luncheon Friday 
drew a big and enthusiastic audience. 
The luncheon of the Conference on 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion, although two blocks away in the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, had more than 
a hundred guests; its good program will 
be reported in its quarterly, College 
Composition and Communication. The 
school journalists too had a large group 
at their luncheon in the adjoining Tuller 
Hotel, where Joseph M. Murphy made 
a much praised talk. The Saturday 
morning Section meeting is reported in 
the “Counciletter.” 


The Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner Friday night was 
a very popular occasion, so crowded 
that many hospitable Detroit members 
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nobly surrendered their tickets so that 
members coming from a distance could 
be accommodated. Clarence Hilberry, 
President of Wayne University, was 
the toastmaster; The Very Reverend 
Celestin Steiner, S.J., President of the 
University of Detroit, gave the invoca- 
tion. The speaker of the evening was 
R. S. C. Northrop, Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Yale University, and author of 
the well known The Meeting of East 
and West. His subject was “Sources of 
Strength in American Culture.” There 
are three major ones, Northrop thinks. 
The first is the English language, the 
only language which is generally ac- 
cepted throughout the world. (In India, 
for example, it is the only language in 
which members of the Indian govern- 
ment, whose native tongues are diverse 
provincial Indian dialects, can commu- 
nicate with one another.) The second 
is that our cultural relations go di- 
rectly back to nature. We are the only 
people in the world who stand face to 
face with nature without layers of cul- 
ture in between. Our third great source 
of strength derives from our particular 
concept of nature, which we regard in 
an abstract way. This concept is pos- 
sible because ours is almost the only so- 
ciety in the world the structure of which 
is not built upon a patriarchal pattern. 
We owe this to Thomas Jefferson. Jef- 
ferson’s thinking was much influenced 
by the philosophy of John Locke whose 
“Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing” provides the basis of our idea 
of contract law, for our identification of 
ethics with law, which Jefferson wrote 
into our Bill of Rights. It was by taking 
that part of the Bill of Rights seriously 
that the Supreme Court came to its de- 
segregation decision. The planters of 
Virginia brought from England the at- 
titudes of a patriarchal society but ac- 
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day the patriarchal customs and atti- 
tudes of the South are dying out. It is 
our non-patriarchal, democratic view of 
society, our experiment of identifying 
moral man with universal man, which 
is our greatest source of strength. 


The Closing Luncheon 


The Statler ballroom was again filled 
for the annual luncheon, Saturday, to 
which a special gala touch was given 
by the music of a concert ensemble, 
the members of which were students 
from the Cass Technical High School. 
The invocation was given by The Rev- 
erend Warner R. Cole. There were two 
speakers: John Scott, assistant editor 
of Time, just back from several years 
in Europe, and Virgilia Peterson, mod- 
erator of the TV program, “The Au- 
thor Meets the Critics.” 

Scott focused his “Report from a 
Troubled World” upon the current in- 
flammatory situation in North Africa, 
where native leaders of the French pro- 
tectorates of Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia, unable to get the French to 
set a definite date for their countries’ 
independence, have resorted to terror- 
ism, and communist infiltration vigor- 
ously proceeds. We sympathize with the 
natives’ desire for freedom, Scott said, 
and we sympathize with the French 
in their difficult situation. We ourselves 
have a billion dollars worth of military 
installations in North Africa. “But,” 
he asked, “have Americans learned 
enough from the Indo-Chinese war to 
avoid the same mistakes in North 
Africa?” We should have learned, he 
thinks, that we cannot stand aloof, that 
the United States must exert a positive 
influence. We are in a position to com- 
mand respect and affection because, un- 
like the Russians, we have engaged in 
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cepted in theory Jefferson’s ideas. To- 


no plundering expeditions, but have 
been helping the Far Eastern nations. 
If our influence is to be informed, if it 
is to be respected, Americans must study 
foreign relations and become united on 
a definite policy. 

Miss Peterson pointed out that al- 
though this was the first Thanksgiving 
in seventeen years without a shooting 
war in progress, the preponderance of 
recent books are concerned with war. 
The seven she chose to give “profiles”’ 
of were: Trygve Lie’s Jn the Cause of 
Peace (“its sheer accumulation of facts 
gives a picture of the obstacles which 
must be overcome if we are to have 
peace”); Show Me Korea, by M. D. 
Voorhees, a colonel in the transporta- 
tion service during the Korean War 
(whose novel angrily cries shame upon 
expediency) ; Daniel Lang’s The Man 
in the Lead Suit, a discussion of the 
differing views held by the two factions 
of nuclear physicists (will the mush- 
room cloud prove to be the burning 
bush?) ; Ivor Gouzenko’s The Fall of 
a Titan (“not a great novel but a pas- 
sionate indictment of the Soviet sys- 
tem”); Ben Hecht’s Child of the Cen- 
tury (information presented evocatively 
by an author apparently lacking in 
moral convictions) ; Harriette Arnow’s 
The Dollmaker (an admirable novel of 
a courageous woman unable to make 
some necessary readjustments, por- 
trayed without sentimentality); and 
Faulkner’s The Fable (difficult, because 
Faulkner expects the reader “to work 
through the underbrush among the tree 
trunks,” but original and powerful in 
its provocative exploration of the ques- 
tion “Should—not can—wars be 


stopped ?”’). 
Business Transacted 
The meeting of the Board of Direc- 
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tors was limited to the morning— 
instead of both morning and afternoon, 
as in recent years—by simply omitting 
oral reports of officers and committees 
and voting only on their printed recom- 
mendations. 

The chief discussion was of the re- 
port of the special committee to pro- 
pose changes in the procedure of elect- 
ing the Nominating Committee. The 
Board finally directed the committee 
to make some minor adjustments and 
to present their finished plan to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for use in the elec- 
tion next fall. There will be no nominat- 
ing ballot in the Board itself; instead, 
the Nominating Committee elected in 
1954 in Detroit will propose fifteen can- 
didates for its successors to be elected 
in New York City in 1955. The country 
is to be divided into five regions, and 
three candidates named from each. In 
one of these regions the candidates must 
be from the Elementary Section, in an- 
other from the High School Section, 
and in a third from the College Section; 
candidates from the other two regions 
are not restricted this year. The Board 
of Directors will then vote by ballot, 
choosing one candidate from each re- 
gion. This change may be made without 
amending the constitution, which 
merely provides that the Board of Di- 
rectors shall elect by ballot at its first 
session. The candidates proposed last 
May by the Nominating Committee 
were elected by acclamation: President, 
John C. Gerber, lowa State University ; 
First Vice-President, Luella B. Cook, 
Minneapolis Public Schools; Second 
Vice-President, David H. Russell, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 


The Annual Business Meeting (of all 
members) on Thanksgiving afternoon 
adopted the amendments to the consti- 
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tution published in the October issues of 
the Council magazines. These made 
dues in the Elementary Section the same 
as in other Sections, erased a minor 
contradiction due to a clerical oversight, 
provided for vice chairmen for all com- 
mittees and gave them seats in the 
Board of Directors, and authorized the 
appointment by each Affiliate of a liai- 
son representative to the Council, who 
shall have a seat in the Board (in addi- 
tion to the one, two, or three Directors 
already required by another para- 
graph). These last two amendments 
will supposedly increase the member- 
ship of the Board by about one hundred 
fifty—a little less than fifty per cent. 
The Nominating Committee’s candi- 
dates for Directors-at-Large were 
unanimously elected: Jerome W. 


Archer, Marquette University; William 
D. Boutwell, Scholastic Publications 
and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity; Bernice Freeman, Troup 
County, Georgia, Public Schools; Hor- 
tense L. Harris, Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, High School; Fannie J. Ragland, 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 

The report of the Committee on Res- 
olutions, presented by its chairman, 
Harlen M. Adams, was modified by the 
deletion of two words and then en- 
thusiastically adopted. Well deserved 
thanks were given to Helen J. Han- 
lon, chairman, and Peter Donchian, 
vice-chairman, and all the members of 
the Detroit Committee on Arrange- 
ments ; to the Detroit English Club, the 
Michigan Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, and Delta Gamma Rho (Wayne 
University), for their splendid prepa- 
rations, and to the local school authori- 
ties for cooperation in convention 
plans ; to President Lou LaBrant, Vice- 
Presidents John Gerber and Joseph 
Mersand “for their guidance through 
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the year in directing Council affairs and 
planning these meetings” ; to Executive 
Secretary J. N. Hook “for the fine effi- 
ciency and the quiet but dynamic lead- 
ership he has brought to this new of- 
fice’; to the Statler Hotel for its ac- 
commodations, and to the exhibitors 
for their useful displays. The disbanded 
West Suburban (Chicago) English 
Club was thanked for giving its treas- 
ury balance to the Council. Greetings 
and respects were extended to all the 
past presidents unable to be present and 
especially to James F. Hosic, who had 
so large a part in the formation of the 
Council and served as its first secretary- 
treasurer and its ninth president. Reso- 
lutions looking to action follow in full. 


V Wuereas, Shakespeare is the 
dominating figure in English lit- 
erature, and 
WueEreas, his plays are best seen 
and heard on the stage, be it 
Resolved, That the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
approve the plans for a proposed 
American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre in Stratford, Connecti- 
cut as a memorial to the Bard, 
and commend most heartily the 
several significant programs 
throughout the country for bring- 
ing Shakespearean drama _ to 
youth, such as the fourteen- 
season-old Shakespeare Festival 
in Ashland, Oregon, and the an- 
nual theatre in Stratford, On- 
tario, Canada. 


VI Wuereas, The English language 
arts comprehend reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening, be it 

Resolved, That the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
urge full preparation of prospec- 
tive teachers in all these areas 
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including, by requirement if nec- 
essary, adequate training in ef- 
fective speaking and oral read- 
ing. 


WHEREAS, Television is becom- 
ing an important time-element 
in the experience of youth, be it 
Resolved, That the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
urge local groups of English 
teachers to seek the cooperation 
of studios and producers in con- 
tinuous efforts to upgrade the 
quality and value of T-V pro- 
grams. 


Vil 


VIII Wuereas, Creed, race, and color 
make no difference in the need 
of all youth for growth in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing, be it 
Resolved, That the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
express its accord with the Su- 
preme Court decision concerning 
segregation in schools and its re- 
alization of the problems which 
must be met thoughtfully. 


IX Wuereas, The Council is in- 
terested in maintaining high 
standards of teaching and 
WuHereas, The school-enrollment 
forecasts for the near future 
presage serious problems for the 
schools, be it 
Resolved, That the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
urge its members and affiliates 
to seek increased membership so 

that the Council can exert its full 

influence in cooperation with 
other teachers and administrators 
and public lay groups toward 
sustaining the best in American 
education. 
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News and Ideas 


A FASCINATING ARTICLE ON 
The Merchant of Venice appears in the 
Autumn Jewish Forum. Entitled “Was 
Shylock a Jew?”, it is written by Anita 
Engle who discusses the theory of the late 
Mr. Schoenfeld, a tax collector in Haifa, 
who was also a Talmudic and Shake- 
spearean scholar. Schoenfeld stumbled on 
some references which caused him to 
hypothesize that the source of the old 
Italian manuscript on which Shakespeare’s 
play purportedly is based was an ancient 
Hebrew allegory. He subsequently un- 
covered considerable evidence to support 
his theory. Certainly if we accept the 
idea that the origin of the Italian manu- 
script was Hebrew, numerous ambiguities 
become clear, and we can understand bet- 
ter apparent contradictions in the pattern 
of the play. For example, Shylock’s great 
speech is moving, but seems out of char- 
acter with his role as villain. Schoenfeld’s 
explanation is that the speech is Shake- 
speare’s, but that Shylock’s deeds derive 
from an older Hebrew play in which he 
had another role, possibly characterized 
by his name, which in Hebrew means the 
Devil or Prince of Darkness. Schoenfeld 
also provides an answer to the riddle of 
the casket. In Hebrew, the word “lead” is 
“oferet.” If one writes only the con- 
sonants of the word, omitting the vowels 
as is customary in Hebrew, the word is 
“FRT.” In Hebrew, Portia’s name would 
be written “PRT.” But in Hebrew, “f” 
and “p” are interchangeable. Therefore 
when Portia says. “I am locked (con- 
tained) in it” she literally speaks the truth. 
Porat (PRT) is contained in oferet 
(FRT). Miss Engle discusses numerous 
other such details of apparent Hebrew 
origin. 


A SITE AT STRATFORD, CON- 
necticut, has been purchased for the build- 
ing of the American Shakespeare Acad- 
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emy and Theatre Foundation. On it a 
replica of Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre is 
to be built and a dramatic school and 
Shakespeare museum opened. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY, ON DE- 
cember 10, received the Nobel Prize for 
Literature (in absentia). Professor And- 
ers Osterling, known to have supported 
Hemingway’s candidacy, in his presenta- 
tion speech said: “Hemingway’s earlier 
writings display brutal, cynical, and callous 
sides which may be considered at variance 
with the Nobel Prize’s requirements of a 
work of an ideal tendency. . . . But on the 
other hand, he also possesses a heroic 
pathos which forms the basic element in 
his awareness of life, a manly love of 
danger and adventure, with a natural ad- 
miration for every individual who fights 
the good fight in a world of reality over- 
shadowed by violence and death.” (Quoted 
in an AP dispatch from Stockholm.) A 
few days before, a Time reporter had 
interviewed Hemingway in Cuba, where 
he is still nursing injuries received in 
African plane crashes. The result is a 
lively, full length article surveying Hem- 
ingway’s career (Time, December 13), 
complete with quotations from the recent 
Cuban conversations. One which should 
particularly intrigue Hemingway’s liter- 
ary analysts is: “No good book has ever 
been written that has in it symbols ar- 
rived at beforehand and stuck «in. That 
kind of symbol sticks out like raisins in 
raisin bread. Raisin bread is all right, but 
plain bread is better.” 


WILLA CATHER’S THE PROFES- 
sor’s House is the subject of “An Inquiry 
into the Use of Psychology in Literary 
Criticism” by Leon Edel in the Novem- 
ber issue of the News Letter of the Con- 
ference on Literature and Psychology of 
the Modern Language Association. Edel’s 
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purpose is to demonstrate how the psycho- 
logical tool can be used meaningfully in 
the criticism of literature and the results 
stated in language that can be readily 
understood. He analyzes the novel in three 
different ways, first using the conventional 
critical approach, then in the manner of 
those who apply fixed symbols from psy- 
chology textbooks, and finally, by applying 
biography to the psychological approach. 
This last is, of course, the newer of the 
three approaches. It appears both sensible 
and illuminating. Certainly it makes The 
Professor's House assume a greater sig- 
nificance as an expression of Miss Cath- 
er’s own personality and at the same time 
makes clearer the reasons for the novel’s 
weaknesses as a work of fiction. Edel 
identifies Miss Cather with the Professor 
and shows how some of the novel’s char- 
acters, themes, and details can be identi- 
fied with Miss Cather’s real-life experi- 
ences. For example, she herself after suc- 
cessive uprootings found a home and a 
workroom in the house of a close friend. 
When that friend married and moved, 
although the same hospitality was ex- 
tended in the new home, Miss Cather could 
never settle down in her workroom there. 
Thus Edel concludes, in part: “The Pro- 
fessor lives for us as a man who has 
given up his good fight and takes the 
world as preparation for the grave. He 
has everything to live for ; and for reasons 
unexplained and unresolved he does not 
want to live. The novel is incomplete be- 
cause of the inner problems of the author 
which did not permit her to clearly re- 
solve the problems of the character she 
had projected in her novel.” 


“THE NOVELIST AND CHRIST” 
by famous novelist Alan Paton and Liston 
Pope, dean of the Yale Divinity School, 
Saturday Review, December 4) reaches 
the unsurprising conclusion that attempts 
to give Christ in person a prominent place 
in a novel have been rare and always un- 
successful. Even the reappearance of 
Christ, perhaps under a transparent mask 
as in Upton Sinclair’s They Call Me Car- 
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penter or Kennedy’s play, The Servant in 
the House, is unconvincing. A Christ sym- 
bol sometimes succeeds, especially if the 
human rather than the divine aspect of 
the character is emphasized—as in Nikos 
Kazantzakis’s The Greek Passion and 
Mary Borden’s You, the Jury. Faulkner’s 
The Fable is an allegory and “the Cor- 
poral a symbolic character moving 
through symbolic events. We cannot die 
or weep for him.” It poses the problem 
of obeying God or Caesar, but when the 
Corporal obeys God he is forsaken and 
executed. But the essential Christ is miss- 
ing from Faulkner’s story, which there- 
fore fails. The reader of the essay in- 
evitably remembers that the full-scale por- 
trayal of purely human historical char- 
acters has proved practically impossible. 


THE MUCH ANTHOLOGIZED 
“When I have fears that I may cease to 
be” is reinterpreted in the November 
Explicator (University of South Caro- 
lina) by Thomas E. Connolly. This was 
Keats’ first Shakespearean sonnet and he 
was doubtless sensitive to the organiza- 
tion of three quatrains and a couplet, in- 
stead of the octet and sextet. The second 
quatrain is not about the matter of fame 
or of love but the meaning of life or of 
the universe. It is contemplation of this 
question which makes fame and love 
(quatrains one and three) sink into in- 
significance. Connolly presents evidence 
from letters that Keats was at this time 
much concerned with such thoughts. 

In Elinor Wylie’s “Velvet Shoes,” Lau- 
rence Perrine says in the same magazine, 
the snow on the shoes of the walkers and 
under their feet gives the effect of walk- 
ing upon white velvet, and the snow cling- 
ing in the windless air to trees and eves 
is also the veils of white lace. 


KENNETH TYNAN’S BRIEF 
“Prose and the Playwright” in the De- 
cember Atlantic challenges the notion of 
T. S. Eliot and others that “the upper 
reaches of dramatic experience are the 
exclusive province of the poet.” Perhaps 
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the reason prose comedy has prospered 
since Shakespeare’s day while poetic trag- 
edy has languished is not that it is comedy 
but that it is prose. As Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Shaw demonstrated prose is flexible 
enough for use in great scenes; the best 
of Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral is 
Becket’s prose sermon! 


“MICKEY SPILLANE AND HIS 
Bloody Hammer” by Christopher LaFarge 
in the November 4 Saturday Review 
points out the depraved philosophy which 
Spillane apparently believes and which the 
sale of 24,000,000 copies of his books 
seems to show that the public does not find 
shocking. 


JOYCE CARY’S “A NOVELIST AND 
His Public” in the November 27 Saturday 
Review says that to get a public which 
follows him persistently a writer must 
keep on writing and must “mean some- 
thing”—that is, have réaJ beliefs. (Only 


writers of detective fiction are an excep- 
tion ; they can not take murders seriously 
and thus can not believe in their own 
characters.) Young writers need not fear 
to base their novels on ideas—only to put 
forward prominently ideas which do not 
much influence the characters. All great 
novels have ideas, including moral ideas ; 
the most popular literature is highly moral. 
Teachers and librarians, he thinks, should 
try to inspire young people to read and 
not try to prevent them from reading what 
they wish, even if it is trash; many will 
outgrow the false or thin if allowed to 
read. The public for serious fiction does 
not consist wholly of the highly educated, 
supposed intellectuals ; workers of all sorts 
find the experiences they get through seri- 
ous fiction rewarding, and frequently 
write the authors some of the best criti- 
cisms. 


MEDIEVALISTS, ESPECIALLY, 
will enjoy “Crusader Lands Revisited” 
(National Geographic, December) in 
which the distinguished historian, Harold 
Lamb, retraces the route of medieval 
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knights from Istanbul to the holy cities. 
Beautifully illustrated with many colored 
photographs, it is an excellent article to 
which to refer students. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COMMIT- 
tee was organized in November, and 
elected as its officers: G. W. Chapman, 
president of Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, president ; Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, former Secretary of the Air Force, 
vice-president ; Charles G. Bolte, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, executive director. It im- 
mediately adopted three projects: “the de- 
velopment of life-time reading habits, the 
extension of library services, and the 
wider use of books to further America’s 


foreign policy. 


THE PROBLEMS RAISED BY THE 
U. S. Supreme Court ruling against racial 
segregation in schools is discussed with 
particular sanity by Nick Aaron Ford in 
Phylon for the third quarter. In his “A 
Teacher Looks at Integration” he writes 
from the inside about the problems which 
the colored pupils and teachers face and 
with amazing insight into the problems 
of the whites. He thoroughly approves the 
decision, but sees that some Negro teach- 
ers will be eliminated because of unfitness 
—and also that some Negro college grad- 
uates now sadly waiting in long queues 
for appointment will probably displace or 
precede some white teachers or candi- 
dates. The colored PTA’s and similar 
groups have developed leaders in a way 
that the larger integrated organizations 
may not. He thinks the whites’ fear that 
their children’s language will be corrupted 
by the speech of colored students is 
groundless since the colored nurses’ lan- 
guage has had little effect. And he points 
to the fact that in states where there has 
always been educational integration racial 
intermarriage is negligible. In the new 
order he sees the colored persons released 
from handicaps—and therefore completely 
responsible for their own success or fail- 
ure. He even hopes that some demagogs 
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will no longer find it profitable to shout 
about racial superiority; that if a few 
hot-headed parents do not let their feel- 
ings based on tradition lead them to vio- 
lence the problems will become personal 
rather than group. 


“ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND ITS 
Defense” is discussed in lawyer-like 
fashion by Ernest van den Haag in the 
December Phi Delta Kappan. Academic 
freedom is the right (and duty) of the 
teacher to seek truth by every means at 
his command and to express freely his 
view of what he thinks he has found. But 
every member of the Communist Party 
promises to follow the party line. He 
thereby gives up his intellectual freedom 
and his right to teach. Since the Fifth 
Amendment applies only to those who 
“reasonably fear to reveal their own crim- 
inal liabilities,” one who invokes it to 
defend free speech either is using it il- 
legally or has lied to school authorities ; 
he should be dismissed. Those whose per- 
sistent veering with the party line shows 
that they are either following orders or 
too stupid to be teachers, should go. Of 
course this test must be applied fairly and 
cautiously, not to condemn advocates of 
unpopular doctrines that have no connec- 
tion with violent revolution. Then he 
refutes the argument that this reasoning 
would also dismiss all good Catholic 
teachers. Teachers themselves should see 
that the profession is rid of subversives 
and leave no provocation for outsiders to 
meddle. [This seems logical but might be 
difficult or harmful to apply inflexibly.] 


CRITICS OF OUR SCHOOLS 
should be edified by reading Gladwin 
Hill’s “A Father Looks at Progressive 
Education” in the December Atlantic. As 
a very successful newspaper man with a 
Harvard background he has high stand- 
ards of practicality and culture. He has 
been enough interested in his children to 
keep track of their education and particu- 
larly of their abilities and attitudes as 
these appear in the daily life of the family. 
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He thinks his children, who are in a pro- 
gressive school, are mastering the three 
R’s very well and are acquiring wide in- 
terests, initiative, and mature attitudes. 
His moderate positive statement seems 
credible. 


MEMORY IS NOT A UNITARY 
ability, according to some careful experi- 
mentation by H. Paul Kelly, who is a 
Psychometric Fellow of the Educational 
Testing Service. He studied 40 tests taken 
by 442 cadets entering training as mili- 
tary air pilots. Comparisons of these test 
results showed that rote memory (ability 
to recall meaningless material), meaning- 
ful memory (ability to recall meaningful 
material, whether verbal or non-verbal), 
and span memory (ability to recall per- 
fectly a series of unrelated items pre- 
sented only once) are separate. An indi- 
vidual may have unequal abilities of these 
separate kinds. 


MARVIN LASER RECENTLY IN- 
vestigated the character of the English 
composition course as taught in our 
public junior colleges. He wanted to 
find out what actually is being taught, 
whether or not it differs from courses 
taught in four year colleges, what the 
status of “communication courses” is, and 
whether or not separate courses are taught 
for terminal students and those planning 
to go on to the bachelor’s degree. In the 
November Junior College Journal he re- 
ports his findings from 127 replies to his 
315 questionnaires. There appear to be five 
major course patterns: 1) English gram- 
mar and composition, 2) composition and 
literature, 3) reading and writing skills, 
4) reading, writing, and speaking ; and 5) 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
The length of the course varies widely in 
terms of graduation requirements, from 
one year (63.3%) to nothing (3.1%); 
36% say they have adopted the methods 
of the communication course and another 
10% indicate a desire to do so. (Many 
of these courses are still labeled “com- 
position” and others labeled “communica- 
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tion” do not include the skills of speaking 
and listening.) About 71.6% give the same 
course as nearby four year colleges or 
state universities; only 3.9% state that 
their basic course is specifically intended 
to be terminal; 14% report separate 
courses for terminal students and prospec- 
tive transfer students. The preponderant 
emphasis is still on the development of 
skill in writing, and the composition- 
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oriented course continues to be the domi- 
nant pattern. 


A DIMMER FOR THEATRICAL 
lights which can be added to old switch- 
boards and is now low enough in cost for 
schools to buy has been invented by Law- 
rence Voss, teacher of speech and technical 
director of the theater at Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale. 


The College Section at Detroit— [Continued from page 313] 


equally divided on preferences for the composition or the communication skills course 
at the freshman level. Stronger feeling seemed to be expressed against rather than for 
particular courses and types. On the sophomore level Harvard’s Humanities 4: Ideas 
of Good and Evil in Western Literature aroused considerable interest, but nearly every 
course described was chosen by one or more of the participants as being most desirable 
for the non-major. The same was true for the upper division choices. Courses in litera- 
ture for the non-major can be divided roughly into two groups, those dealing with 
great works or masterpieces as literature, and those seeking to relate literature to the 
non-majors’ ideational or professional interests. The participants’ preference lay with 
the courses in literature as art. Two principles for the planning of courses for non- 
majors were asserted: for the masterpieces courses the principle of selection should 
be significance as literary form, or as idea, or as life values, or as a clue to a culture; 
the principle for the courses building on students’ non-literary interests should be that 
of enlarging their perspectives in their own fields and challenging them to a creative 
expression of pertinent ideas. An over-all conclusion was implicit in the discussion: 
that the participants do not believe that any one type of teacher and teacher training is 
necessary nor that any one course or course plan is definitely the best. Rather good 
teaching and good education result from a combination of a teacher and a course for 
which he is equipped and for which he is enthusiastic. A corollary is an implied in- 
junction against going too far in relying upon a single program of instruction. 

In concluding the meeting Porter G. Perrin, University of Washington, said in 
part: “Though we are rigid and institutionalized, our profession has its growing end, 
and this determination to improve our courses for the non-majors, unlike the general 
education movement, has the great virtue of having come from our own ranks. I 
suspect that when we make the courses which are right for the non-majors, they will 
also seem to be those which should be taken by the majors.” 

Edward Foster, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Chairman, Committee on College English for Non-Majors 


College Section Elections 


Midway in the Saturday morning’s meeting the annual election of two members to 
the College Section’s Nominating Committee took place. Those elected were T. A. 
Barnhart, St. Cloud Teachers College, and Leslie Hanawalt, Wayne University. The 
NCTE Executive Committee’s appointee to this Section committee is James A. Work, 
University of Indiana. 


Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University 
Chairman, College Section 
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THE CREATIVE READER. An Anthol- 
ogy of Fiction, Drama, and Poetry. By 
R. W. Stallman and R. E. Watters. Ronald 
Press. Pp. 923. $5.00. 

A new type of anthology which presents 
not only selections for reading but also con- 
siderable critical material on the processes 
of creation and interpretation. Designed for 
courses introducing literature to first and 
second year college students. Fiction, drama, 
and poetry are each treated in separate 
sections. Fiction is represented by twenty- 
six short stories and an entire novel (Mel- 
ville’s Billy Budd); drama by five full 
length plays (Antigone, The Wild Duck, The 
Cherry Orchard, The Tempest, and the re- 
cent dramatization of Billy Budd) ; poetry, 
by 150 poems (both English and Ameri- 
can, from the early ballad to the present). 
Each of the three sections includes also 
essays of critical and interpretative opinion ; 
a few are student analyses. Notes and ques- 
tions aim to elicit a close reading of the 
text. 


BACKGROUNDS OF EUROPEAN LIT- 
ERATURE. By Rod W. Horton and Vin- 
cent H. Hopper. Pp. 462. $3.25. 

This handbook has been designed for and 
will help both the student and teacher of 
courses in Western civilization and Euro- 
pean literature, for it supplies information 
necessary to the student, the giving of 
which by the teacher would consume class- 
time better spent on a discussion of the 
literature itself. The form is compact, but 
the contents run deep, and it will be found 
useful also by general readers who wish 
to familiarize themselves with the political, 
social, and intellectual backgrounds of the 
great books of Western civilization. Divided 
into four sections: “Classicism”; “Hebra- 
ism”; “The Medieval Fusion’; and “The 
Modern Spirit.” 


A PREFACE TO LITERATURE. By Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht. Henry Holt. Pp. 381. 
$2.90. 


New Books 


College Teaching Materials 
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Professor Wagenknecht writes infor- 
mally, directly to the student, about such 
fundamental attributes of literature as 
“sound and symbol,” “the conventional 
character of language,” “the functions of 
reading,” “why criticism is necessary,” “the 
elements of fiction,” etc. He says clearly 
many of the things a good teacher should 
say but doesn’t always have time to, stress- 
ing particularly the ways in which litera- 
ture may be enjoyed. For our many students 
arriving in their first literature courses with 
pale and trembling understanding, this hand- 
book should be a boon. 


VIEWPOINTS. By T. A. Barnhart, Wil- 
liam A. Donnelly, and Lewis C. Smith, Jr. 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 456. $3.95. 

Both the title and the subtitle, “Reading 
for Analysis,” point directly to the book’s 
purpose: to help the freshman interpret and 
evaluate the ideas of others and to organize 
and express ideas of his own. Thirty-six 
selections are organized into seven groups 
of readings around topics orienting the 
student to General Education. These are: 
“College Perspectives”; “Thought, Lan- 
guage, and Symbol”; “Ideas in Cellophane” 
(as expressed through mass media) ; “The 
American Character” (Social Sciences) ; 
“Science and the Scientific Method”; “The 
Liberal Studies” (Humanities); and “Life 
Perspectives.” Discussion questions follow 
each selection. At the end of each section 
exercises are provided in comprehension, 
vocabulary, writing techniques, and investi- 
gative techniques. There are also sugges- 
tions for projects in reading and writing. 
Exercises are on the tear-out pages. 


FORM AND THOUGHT IN PROSE. 
Compiled and edited by Wilfred H. Stone 
and Robert Hoopes. Ronald Press. Pp. 748. 
$4.00. 

The editors of this anthology of readings 
are convinced that freshmen need more 
substantial fare than they frequently get. 
They do not think that students should be 
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“talked down to.” Thus the sixty-five selec- 
tions they have chosen present sturdier 
content and possibly less diversity of style 
and tone than is characteristic of some 
texts. Most are expository; a few imagina- 
tive. Part I, “Ideas for Thought” empha- 
sizes reading and thinking; Part II, “Or- 
ganization of Thought” deals specifically 
with methods of organization in writing. 
The range is from J. H. Newman’s “Idea 
of a University” to Russell Lyne’s “High- 
brow, Middlebrow, Lowbrow.” 


READER AND WRITER. By Harrison 
Hayford and Howard P. Vincent. Houghton 
Mifflin. Pp. 596. $3.50. 

The premise upon which this anthology 
has been made is that the business of the 
freshman course is reading, writing, and 
thinking. The interests of the students are 
not neglected but the approach is business- 
like. More than one hundred selections are 
organized into six sections: “Reader,” 
“Writer,” “The Arch of Experience,” “The 
Ways of Thought,” “The Ways of Lan- 
guage,” and “The Mobilized Word.” Some 
poetry and imaginative prose are included. 
The expository essays range from Bacon’s 
“On Studies” to Mrs. Glenn Frank’s “Heart- 
ache on the Campus.” Study questions and 
theme topics are provided. The line draw- 
ings of W. B. Scott which head the chapters 
are delightful. 


READINGS IN COLLEGE COMPOSI- 
TION. I. Selected and edited by Edward J. 
Linnehan and Paul W. Partridge, Jr. Scrib- 
ner’s. Pp, 159 + exercises. $3.25. (11%” by 

Thirty-six selections which illustrate 
simple narration, description, exposition and 
argumentation. Planned for use in the first 
half of the composition course. Selections 
range from Melville to E. B. White and 
from Mortimer Adler to the “Report of 
the Harvard Committee on General Educa- 
tion.” Exercises in form, grammar, vocabu- 
lary, spelling, and pronunciation follow each 
selection; also topics for discussion and sug- 
gestions for oral and written composition. 


READING AND WRITING. By W. F. 
Belcher, E. S. Clifton, R. R. Male, Jr., W. 
J. Olive, and M. S. Shockley. Rinehart. Pp. 
387. $3.75. (7” by 10%”.) 
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A freshman anthology of readings and 
workbook combined. Exercises integrate 
reading with writing. Two distinctive sec- 
tions deal with “Reading Newspapers” and 
“Reading Textbooks.” Other readings are 
for “Information,” “Ideas,” and “Attitude.” 
A sixth section is devoted to poetry. Com- 
prehension and vocabulary exercises (on 
perforated paper), questions for discussion, 
and suggestions for writing, follow each 
selection. 


WRITE NOW. By A. C. Edwards, Natalie 
Calderwood, and Edgar Wolfe. Henry Holt. 
Pp. 176. $2.40. (7%4” by 10%”). 

Twenty-one practical writing and read- 
ing assignments for freshmen. Each assign- 
ment discusses informally one major topic, 
which is followed by a selection for read- 
ing and assignments for writing based on 
the reading. Eleven assignments are con- 
cerned with taking classnotes making sum- 
maries and outlines, etc.; three with revi- 
sion; four with speeches; and three with 
letterwriting. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH ESSENTIALS. By 
Frederick A. Manchester. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. Pp. 427. $2.65. 

A rhetoric handbook by a teacher who 
takes into account the human needs of 
freshmen for clarity, simplicity, and warmth 
in teaching! Thus he has arranged his 
material to try to accomplish what he calls 
“simplicity through integration.” For ex- 
ample he does not take “the sentence” up 
in one chapter and “grammar” in another, 
but gives the student in one place in an 
organized manner all the essential facts 
regarding the sentences. Important topics, 
for example, the independent clause, are 
dealt with in substantial completeness in all 
their relationships, but rules and principles 
are kept to a minimum. The style is easy and 
familiar, the tone that of the conference. 


SHORT STORIES FOR STUDY. By Ken- 
neth Payson Kempton. Harvard University 
Press. Pp. 351. $4.75. 

This book is addressed to the potential 
author who already has some experience to 
help him solve his short story writing prob- 
lems. Kempton’s method is to identify cer- 
tain of these problems, discuss each one 
separately, present the text of a short story 
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in which the same problem has been 
grappled with, and then analyze the story 
to suggest to what extent practice meets 
theory, or falls short. Usable in advanced 
writing courses. 


WRITING THE SHORT STORY. By 
Charles I. Glicksberg. Hendricks House. Pp. 
286. $3.50. 

A text primarily for the beginner but help- 
ful also to those with some experience. In- 
cludes considerable discussion of the crea- 
tive process and psychological problems of 
the writer, as well as helpful analyses of 
short story forms and techniques, and ex- 
ercises for practice. All stories used for il- 
lustration were composed by writers of the 
New School for Social Research (New 
York). 


THE WAY TO CREATIVE WRITING. 
By Austin J. App. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. Pp. 280. $3.00. 

A handbook for the beginner whether in 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENTERPRISE 
IN ENGLISH. By Margaret J. Early. War- 
ren English Project Bulletin No. 5. Boston 
University School of Education. Pp. 8 
(folio). $0.25. 

A questionnaire study of about 2000 non- 
preparatory students and 224 college-pre- 
paratory students in 107 classrooms in 15 
New England schools revealed that English 
ranks low in popularity, especially among 
the boys. The study also found what prac- 
tices and activities go on in English classes. 
Procedures neglected or so little used that 
students did not remember them would, it 
is suggested, do much to raise the students’ 
appreciation of (and effort in) English 
work. 


THIS IS EDUCATIONAL TELEVI- 
SION. National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television, Pp. 16. n.p. 

This elegant brochure, 10” x 14” and 
beautifully illustrated, should be used on 
visually minded citizens of wealth or in- 
fluence in places where there is some chance 
of building a station. It recites successful ex- 
periences in securing ETV in some com- 
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for a college course. The style is informal, 
the suggestions practical; essay, verse, the 
short story, play, and novel are all con- 
sidered. The emphasis is on the cultural 
value of learning the form and method of 
writing, not on the placing of manuscripts. 


THE ART OF NEWS COMMUNICA- 
TION. By Chilton R. Bush, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. Pp. 246. $2.50. 

A beginning textbook for classes in news 
writing, directed to helping the student to 
write, but deliberately pitched to the adult 
level. The author assumes the student to 
have had college courses in composition and 
an introductory course in psychology. The 
discussion refers simultaneously to news- 
paper and radio and is focused to the idea 
that the news writer is a communicator as 
well as an artist. About one fourth of the 
book is composed of exercises pointed to 
elaborate discussion in the text and to stimu- 
late class discussion. 


munities and several nationally prominent 
persons’ opinions of the value of ETV. 


BOOKS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES. Com- 
piled by Frank J. Bertalan. American Li- 
brary Association. Pp. 321. $7.50. 

A list of 4000 books, periodicals, films, and 
filmstrips resulting from the participation of 
over 100 junior colleges from all sections 
of the country, the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, the American Library 
Association, and others. The largest num- 
ber of entries is in the Vocational and Tech- 
nical Arts (449). English is second (319) ; 
History (309), and the Physical Sciences 
(259). 


REFERENCE BOOKS: A BRIEF GUIDE 
FOR STUDENTS AND OTHERS USING 
THE LIBRARY. Third Edition. Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Pp. 100. 
$1.00. 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ADULT LITERARY TRAINING MA- 
TERIALS By Louis A. D’Amico, Nicholas 
A. Fattu, and Lloyd S. Standlee. Bulletin of 
the Institute of Educational Research, 


school or out but conceived and arranged 
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Indiana University, Vol. 1, Number 3. Pp. 
90. $1.00. 


HANDBOOK OF PROCEDURES FOR 
TEACHERS OF ADULTS IN THE 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK CITY. Board of Education, City of 
New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 
1. Pp. 42. n.p. 


TEACHING ADULTS IN INFORMAL 
COURSES. By Malcolm S. Knowles. As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7, New York. Pp. 71. $1.00. 

Two chapter from the author’s forth- 
coming book, Informal Adult Education. 


A GUIDE TO BETTER DISCIPLINE. By 
Othilda Krug and Helen L. Beck. “Better 
Living Booklet.” Science Research Asso- 
ciates. Pp. 48. $0.50. 
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FORM AND STYLE IN THESIS WRIT- 
ING. By William Giles Campbell, Houghton 
Mifflin. Pp. 114. $1.75. 

A revised edition of A Form Book for 
Thesis Writing (1939). Indispensable to all 
thesis writers and thesis typists—in all fields. 
A newly added section discusses graphic ma- 
terials and how to relate tables and illustra- 
tions most effectively to the context. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PROCEDURES & 
STYLE. A Manual for Bibliographers in 
the Library of Congress. By Blanche Prich- 
ard McCrum and Helen Dudenbostel Jones. 
The Library of Congress. Pp. 127. 

A useful and authoritative guide which 
suggests methods of planning and carrying 
through a bibliographical project, provides a 
style manual of forms of entry, and makes 
available a manual used by Library of Con- 
gress bibliographers. 


Nonfiction 


GEORGE PIERCE BAKER AND THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE. By Wisner 
Payne Kinne. With an introduction by John 
Mason Brown. Harvard University Press. 
Pp. 348. $6.00. 

George Pierce Baker played an important 
role in the development of the American 
theater. Through his courses at Harvard, 
Radcliffe, and Yale, he influenced many of 
the greatest theater figures in this century, 
among them, Eugene O’Neill, Winthrop 
Ames, Sidney Howard, Lee Simonson, and 
Elia Kazan. His was an ever widening circle 
of illustrious friends, many of whom ap- 
pear in this comprehensive biography of a 
noted teacher by a former student. 


THE EMBATTLED PHILOSOPHER. By 
Lester G. Crocker. Michigan State College 
Press. Pp. 442. $6.50. 

Denis Diderot had one of the liveliest 
and most brilliant minds in eighteenth cen- 
tury Paris. He was a philsopher, a drama- 
tist, a critic, and with D’Alembert founded 
and edited the famous and often controver- 
sial Encyclopédie. This biography is written 
by an author who obviously relishes his sub- 
ject and with a verve worthy of that vola- 
tile Frenchman. 


HIATUS IN ENGLISH. By Aaste Stene. 
Anglistica, Vol, III. Pp. 102. 


TILLOTSON. By Louis G. Locke. Anglis- 
tica, Vol. IV. Pp. 186. 

Two new volumes in a new Danish mono- 
graph series of studies written in English. 
Professor Stene’s is a technical linguistic 
study which takes up the problem of word 
and phrase, in English, particularly the hia- 
tus between words. This involves consider- 
able analysis of the phonological and prosod- 
ical structure of the language. The study is 
exploratory rather than conclusive. Pro- 
fessor Locke has written a lively biography 
of the lively seventeenth century archbishop. 
It includes a discussion of Tillotson’s style 
as related to the history of modern English 
prose and his literary reputation in eight- 
eenth-century textbooks and periodicals. 


THE IDENTITY OF YEATS. By Richard 
Eliman. Oxford. Pp. 343. $5.00. 

It is very difficult to capture magic with 
methodology, yet that is what Professor 
Ellman attempts to do. He says many inter- 
esting and perceptive things about Yeats’ 
poetry, particularly about his symbolism and 
his imageries, but that firefly, “identity,” 
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glimmers but fitfully in his pages, and, in 
the end, is never captured. 


THE LITERARY SITUATION. By Mal- 
colm Cowley. Viking. Pp. 259. $3.75. 

Here Cowley discusses movements or 
tendencies, making no attempt at criticism 
“in depth” of individual writers. His survey 
is confined to America, from the 1920’s when 
he became a professional writer to the 
present, with a modest attempt to foresee 
the near future. He also devotes nearly half 
his book to “A Natural History of the 
American Writer’—that is description of 
and comment upon all common characteris- 
tics, from motives, to origins, to public 
status. Most attention goes to novelists and 
to critics, for Cowley finds the present a 
period of criticism more than of creation. 


REFLECTIONS AT FIFTY. By James T. 
Farrell. Vanguard. $3.75. 

Fourteen critical essays written in recent 
years, some of them delivered as lectures. 
They reflect his belief in “the great moral 
values of the liberal ideals of truth, freedom, 
fair play.” Foreword: “Function of the 
Novel.” Essays on “Literature—Free Or in 
Bondage,” on Mencken, Joyce, Ibsen, 
Dreiser, and others; the lengthy closing 
chapter: “The Author as Plaintiff: Testi- 
mony in a Censorship Case.” 


EPICS OF THE WESTERN WORLD. 
By Arthur E. Hutson and Patricia McCoy. 
Lippincott. Pp. $5.50. 

The authors provide effective prose sum- 
maries, with satisfactory introductions, for 
the /liad, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, Beowulf, 
The Song of Roland, the Cid, and Paradise 
Lost. The stories are rather full, and the 
telling not without flavor. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE. Number One. 
The Magazine of History. American Herit- 
age Publishing Company. $2.95. 6 volumes 
annually, $12.00. 

This is the first issue in a hard cover, but 
the magazine is five years old. Sponsored by 
the Association of State and Local History 
and the Society of American Historians. 
Contents: historical writing, maps, and 
pictures; old and contemporary prints, etc. 
on glossy paper, many in color; excerpts 
from or condensations of current historical 
books. Purpose: “To make our country’s 
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past real and alive, to help us to understand 
the problems of our time.” Picturesque 
jacket. Folio size. 


JOHNNY APPLESEED: MAN AND 
MYTH. By Robert Price. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, $5.00. 

Time, 1774-1845. The author has sought 
to write of the real man, not the myth. He 
has traveled through most of the locations 
where John Chapman (Appleseed Johnny) 
planted the apple seeds. He has talked with 
descendants of the men and women who 
knew and welcomed Johnny. Other sides of 
the man—his religious teaching and his 
kindness—are emphasized. Due appreciation 
for the myth is shown. Map. Bibliography. 
Index. 320 pages. 


AMERICAN DEMAGOGUES. The Twen- 
tieth Century. By Reinhard H. Luthin. Bea- 
con Press. $5.00. 

Luthin’s full-length accounts of the 
careers of ten manipulators of the people, 
from James M. Curley of Boston to Mc- 
Carthy, extenuate nothing. They show, as 
Allan Nevins says in the Introduction, that 
the demagogs find their opportunities in the 
neglected misfortunes of large elements of 
the population. Some of these demagogs 
have been mayors, governors, U. S. Sena- 
tors, but none has been President. 


THE EAGLE, THE JAGUAR, AND THE 
SERPENT. By Miguel Covarrubias, Knopf, 
$15.00. 

A famous Mexican artist has written a 
beautiful book on the art of the Eskimo and 
the Indian. 75,000 words of text, 12 pages 
in full color, 112 line drawings, 100 photo- 
graphs. 8%” x10%”. A book to treasure. 


THE STUDY OF MAN. From the First 
Human to Primitive Culture and Beyond. By 
Carleton S. Coon. Knopf. $6.75. 

A one-volume outline of anthropology: 
how man changed as he learned to use tools, 
how occupations divided men into groups, 
brought separations of races, etc. An ex- 
cellent provocative study of mankind. 


TREASURES OF THE EARTH. By Fred 
Reinfeld. Sterling. $2.95. 

For youth and adults, an instructive fasci- 
nating and very complete book on the treas- 
ures to fe found in the earth. Here are the- 
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ories of the earth’s origin, erosion, coal and 
oil deposits, precious stones, radium, caverns, 
glaciers—minerals—in fact, everything con- 
nected with earth. He describes methods 
used for determining the age of stones, etc., 
gives many suggestions for the amateur col- 
lector. Many remarkable pictures. 156 pages, 
about 7 x 10. 


SONG OF THE SKY. By Guy Murchie. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 

The author, an experienced flyer, has ex- 
plored the air above us to the heights of 
“no man’s land,” and has studied the “ocean 
of the sky” under all conditions and from 
many angles. His glowing descriptions are 
factual and accurate, yet he grows poetical. 
Maps of “Winds of the World” and “Mag- 
netic Variations of the World.” Many in- 
teresting illustrations by the author. Quite 
fascinating. Impressive jacket scene. 438 
pages. December Book-of-the-Month. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEA. Edited by A. 
C. Spectorsky. Appleton. $10.00. 

The best that has been written about sea 
adventure and scientific exploration. Many 
leading authors are quoted. As the popula- 
tion of the world increases, scientists insist 
that we will turn to the sea for more food. 
This fact may have contributed in part to 
our interest in the “sea around us.” 150 
fine illustrations. A handsome book. 
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THE “SHAGGY DOG” STORY. By Eric 
Partridge. Philosophical Library. Pp. 107. 
$2.75. 

Partridge refuses to define this genre of 
humorous, surprise story, but attempts to 
trace its origin—from Greek literature 
through Goidsmith, E. C. Bentley’s cleri- 
hews, Ogden Nash, Christopher Morley. Of 
course more than half the space is filled with 
stories—true shaggy dogs, and their an- 
cestors. 


THE ART OF MAKING SENSE: A 
GUIDE TO LOGICAL THINKING. By 
Lionel Ruby. Lippincott. Pp. 286. $3.75. 

Really an introduction to logic with some 
attention to semantics, probabilities, etc., 
this clear but somewhat verbose treatise is 
basically Aristotelian. Many of the illustra- 
tive items are interesting. 


SMOKING AND CANCER. By Alton 
Ochsner. Messner. Pp. 86. $2.00. 

Dr. Ochsner, one of the most eminent 
cancer specialists, surveys the evidence and 
presents his conclusions with strong feeling. 
Don’t smoke, he says, but if you must smoke 
get your own physician to determine for 
you the limit of your tolerance. This seems 
worth the hour required to read it, and 
might even appeal to students in spite of its 
use of long names for some diseases. 


Fiction and Poetry 


FIRST-PRIZE STORIES, 1919-1954, from 
the O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARDS. 
Introduction by Harry Hansen. Hanover 
House. $3.95. 

The series includes almost every first-rank 
American writer of short stories since the 
death of William Sidney Porter: Irvin Cobb, 
W. D. Steele, Roark Bradford, Dorothy 
Parker, S. V. Benet (three-time winner), 
Kay Boyle, Faulkner, Eudora Welty, Walter 
V. T. Clark, Capote, and Stegner are among 
the winners. The diversity of the writers’ 
personalities and the differing (possibly 
changing) outlook of the three successive 
editors cloud any historical development, but 
it seems that the earlier stories are some- 
what more obvious and depend a bit more 
upon plot than those of recent years. 


QUITE EARLY ONE MORNING. By 
Dylan Thomas. New Directions. $3.50. 

Twenty-five stories, with autobiographical 
sketches and essays, some of which are old 
favorites, others only recently discovered. 
The title story is about his own childhood. 
There are a few poems, and many essays 
are about poets and poetry. One essay is 
“A Visit to America”; one is “A Dearth of 
Comic Writers.” 240 pages. 


THE CORNERSTONE,. By Zoe Olden- 
bourg. Pantheon. $4.50. 

By the author of The World Is Not 
Enough, who was awarded the Prix Femina 
prize in France. The story is of three gen- 
erations of knights in the Middle Ages, The 
old baron is a simple, loyal crusader; the 
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son, cruel and ruthless. But the grandson, a 
truly spiritual man, is upheld by his vision of 
“the cornerstone of faith.” Throughout, con- 
trasted with a world of courtliness and 
chivalry are ruthlessness, cruelty, and super- 
stition, while through all runs the motive of 
spiritual man with his ideals and sacrifice 
of self. 482 pages. January Book-of-the- 
Month. 


ALL MEN ARE MORTAL. By Simone 
DeBeauvoir. World. $5.00. 

By the French author of She Came to 
Stay, a friend of Sartre. A successful young 
actress meets a young man whom she be- 
lieves to be immortal, born in the 13th cen- 
tury—now quite alive. She craves immor- 
tality and seeks the comradeship of this man 
who cannot die, hoping for the same fate. 
He relives his past for her, centuries of 
European history. She believes in him and 
follows him—to the end. A strange, myste- 
rious, and powerful story. The author’s 
imagination never falters. 345 pages. 


HADRIAN’S MEMOIRS. By Marguerite 
Yourcenar. Farrar. $4.00. 

The author was winner of the Prix 
Femina in 1952. This novel is in the form of 
a letter to Marcus Aurelius from Emperor 
Hadrian, who was at the point of death. 
Brilliant and witty. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN 
AMERICAN HUMOR. Edited by Bennett 
Cerf. Hanover House. Doubleday. $3.95. In- 
teresting Foreword. 

Contents are arranged on a regional basis 
when possible; other headings are: “Some- 
where,” “Growing Pains,” etc. Mark Twain 
is represented (but not by The Jumping 
Frog), as are Will Rogers, Bret Harte, and 
others, but more selections are from wits of 
our day: poetry, parodies, plays, etc. Never 
a dull sentence, “Possibly we haven’t been 
laughing enough in recent months—or at 
exactly the right thing.” 688 pages. 


ONE ARM, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Tennessee Williams. New Directions. $4.50. 

Eleven short stories first published in 1948 
in a limited edition. “One Arm” is a com- 
passionate tale of a youthful prize fighter 
who lost an arm and turned to the under- 
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world. Alma, of “The Yellow Bird,” was a 
descendant of an English minister whose 
wife was a convicted Salem witch. She tco 
turned to the underworld. Each story reveals 
depths of the human heart and individual 
suffering: stories of fantasy, compassion, 
and loneliness; macabre, if you will, 


THE ADVENTURERS By Ernest Hay- 
cox. Little, Brown. $3.95. 

Time, mid-nineteenth century. Two men 
met a girl as they boarded an overloaded 
ship bound for Oregon. The ship was 
wrecked, but the three landed safely on the 
wild Oregon shore and stayed there. Mark, 
the courageous one, faced life with valor 
and determination. The other two lived for 
self, but Mark loved the girl. A tale of the 
bitter struggles of pioneers—and of love. 
Many characters, many trials. 332 pages. 
January Literary Guild. 


TO MY BROTHERS EVERYWHERE. 
By Elias Lieberman. Dutton. $2.75. 

Short poems. The author has a vision of 
a better world, a world where “By the sacra- 
ment of pain Men must share with one 
another .. .” and he seeks a way to bring 
that about—a work to be shared by all. He 
was once on the staff of Puck and retains a 
sense of humor; he has been a teacher of 
English, a high school principal, and asso- 
ciate superintendent in New York City. 95 
pages. 


STAR SHORT NOVELS. Edited by Fred- 
erick Pohl. Ballatine Books. Paperbound, 
35¢; hard covers, $2.00. 

Little Men; a fantasy by Jessamyn West; 
For I Am a Jealous People, by Lester del 
Rey; To Here and The Easel, by Theodore 
Sturgeon. All are highly imaginative stories 
by recognized writers of science fiction. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By Horst Fanger. 
Ballantine Books. Paperbound, 35¢; hard 
covers, $2.00. 

The author, a young German, spent three 
years in a prisoner-of-war camp. He has 
drawn on his own experiences and on post- 
war trials to write a dramatic, powerful 
novel of life in divided Germany and what 
those conditions may mean to the whole of 
Europe. 
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How ‘dated’ 
1s your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, 
COLLEGE EDITION 


defines: Mau Mau, skin diving, 
Teleprompter, egghead, 
Nike, coffee break, woofer, 
and tweeter 


IN CLOTH $5.00 WITH THUMB INDEX $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Conference 
on 
College Composition 
and 


Communication 


March 24-26 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


Workshops 
Panel Discussions 
General Sessions 


Write hotel directly 
for room reservations 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
Pp y en rev. 

in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 

Webster’s New International 
lessens the need for 


of over a century of f 
dictionary -making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


“The Supreme Authority” 
w 
NEW INTERNATIONAL) For 
DICTIONARY 
and Library 
investment in 4g 
reference books. It is truly CN 
“the foundation book 
famous Merriam- | 
Ay 


JONES - LUDWIG - PERRY 


MODERN MINDS, second edition 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF IDEAS 


Provocative selections on current problems and ideas provide 
excellent background for student discussion and writing. 
668 pages $4.25 


v SANDERLIN 


COLLEGE READING 


A COLLECTION OF PROSE, PLAYS, AND POETRY 


A wide selection of various types of reading, with helpful intro- 
ductions. 864 pages $4.50 


BROWN 


EFFICIENT READING 


A complete course in reading improvement, with questions and 
exercises at the back of the book. 301 pages $2.75 


BARROWS 


FIFTEEN STORIES 


A distinctive small collection of short stories from both modern 
and older writers. 222 pages $1.75 


LUDWIG - PERRY 


as SHORT NOVELS 


Critical introductions precede these examples of the work of 
masters of modern fiction. 624 pages $4.25 


Heath 


AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 Home Office: BOSTON 16 


